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“What we’re for and not what we’re against” was the rallying ay of the punks, artists and activists that came together in spring 2001 to 
take over a long abandoned Market Street pool hall. We turned an enormous, dusty, forgotten building into a community space that in its 4 
month long existence was part art gallery, part rock dub, and cafe with a free breakfast program. 

The birth of the 949 Market space came at a rare time in die City’s recent history, a brief break between battles. After die dot com crash 
and before the permanent war, 25-30 veterans of the Mission’s battles against gentrification got side of their community always being under 
attack and always organizing to resist whatever crisis was next We decided instead to not fight against something, but to build the world 
that we wanted. 


In the vast, empty space we found when we opened the squat, it was possible to imagine anything happening, right there, hidden in 
plain sight just a block from tourists shopping and riding the cable cars. We thought, “What tf you just had all the space you needed to do 
whatever you wanted? What would you do? What would it LOOK like?” 

First we cleaned and planned. Committees formed to dean up the dust and debris that accumulated in the former Palace Billiards since 
it had dosed in 1988, and to talk together about what kind of events we wanted to have happen in the space. 

We decided to have one huge show with art, music, speakers and free food. Deferent artists came to the space to plan huge mumls 
together, aU loosely based around die theme “What we're for and not what we re againstFor a whole month, we deemed and painted and 
explored the building's premises and the abandoned St Francis Theater next door, trying to build a perfect show space out of the rubble. 

All the stuff we needed from the popcorn buckets in which we would later serve the vegan dinner, to the theater's old sound system speaker 
(which we used for the show's PA) we found right there. 

Working on the space at 949 Market had drat same exciting, unpredictable energy that the early MAC times had. My favorite memories 
ate of what itfeh tike to walk into the squat as we planned the opening night show and see people spread out across the room, carefully 
painting mumls or nailing movie seats into the ground where the films would be shown, or trying to figure out how to rig up water for the 
toilets. 


On March 30, 2001 we finally had our “Grand Opening Night” for the space. An estimated 600 people showed up on a Friday night on 
Market Street to see four bands, speakers and some films and to eat a free, vegan dinner. But the real show stopper was the art itself. When 
you walked up the stairs off of Market you'd enter this enormous room, covered from floor to ceiling for hundreds of feet with big, colorful 
mumls, flowing into each other. 


We counted on the event's sheer size to keep cops away. After aU, how could 600 people be attending a free concert RIGHT ON MAR¬ 
KET STREET with all this artwork in it WITHOUT PERMISSION? When we turned out to be right and die event went off without a hitch, 
we started planning for more events. 

Next, we started a weekly breakfast cafe in the squat, because we felt that people really needed a calm, beauttful place where they 
could come together and eat free food. A different group of people than those who had been in charge of thejbst show came forward to 
run die cafe. Food pickups were organized. Restaumnt equipment was, uh, appropriated. The group did outreach to homeless folks in the 
neighborhood and invited them specifically to come and eat and chill out at the space (while also making sure to inform them that it wasn t 
quite legal). 


There were seveml more shows and seveml weeks of free food before the space was evicted, uneventfully, when it was discovered by 
workers hired by the building's owners, one morning in June. It was heartbreaking to lose the mumls, 4he results of months of hard work, 
and, for me, a place to five. But after being on the losing end of seveml electoml campaigns over the years, I realized what was different 
about 949 Market When we lost an election, itfeh Uke we had lost everything. When the squat got busted, it still fdt Uke we had won 
SOMETHING. Instead of finding a candidate to elect and hoping that they would represent our interests in office, this could be a first step in 
organizing in our own interests and creating a community strong enough that the candidates would have to come to us. 
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Dear sleepless, homeless, in love and insane: 


I’m sitting in the morning sun by some honeysuckle outside of Woodfin. I'm trying to avoid the oppressive heat of 
New Orleans, and just wishing we'd get the fuck out of town and on down the road. I'm in Raleigh, hiding from cops, 
drinking on plasma cash, smoking opium, trying to find a drug study to do. 

Sorry I haven't written in a bit, but I'm in jail. 

Kansas City is a big, dirty town with not much fun to do. Gainesville got too weird, or maybe I got too weird. Here I 
sit, facing the Federal Court House of Sioux Falls. I'm getting really sick of America again and really need to get the fuck 
out. 

I'm on yet another stimulating, cross country Greyhound trip, going from NY back to Texas.. I'm sitting around, listen¬ 
ing to DRI's first album. I'm writing this letter in the dressing room of the Sho-Bar. Ryan Fontaine was telling me to 
move to Minneappolis and I said, "Maybe", which is how fucked up I am right now 

I wrote this letter and then it sat in my bag through Goldsboro (NC), Asheville, Chattanooga, Athens, Tallahassee, 
Pensacola, New Orleans, Cleveland (MS), Birmingham, Tuscumbia (AL), and now Louisville. A condescending, self- 
righteous government worker told me with a complete air of indignation that I was just in town for Mardi Gras and didn't 
deserve food stamps. 

I've put so much energy into Pittsburgh, and I still believe in this city, but there's a lot of pain and heartbreak for me 
here now, too. I didn't know how to feel about coming back to Chicago, but its definitely an improvement over upstate 
New York. Fuck, man, Texas just sucks. 

I guess you've heard about the big mess I've gotten myself into. 

A few of us got this big plan to home-make all the beer for the big New Year's party this year, but we already drank 
most of it. My new dream is to get a small apartment building, gut one of the apartments to turn into communal living 
space and have shows in the storefront (I forgot to mention that part). I've been collecting telephones from the Goodwill 
dumpster, and, if they don't work, installing them on telephone poles. 

I have big plans for a garden and I'm pretty excited about it. I hope to find a barn, shack, cabin, or yurt in the next 
two weeks. We opened a squat - a two-story with an attic, wood frame building out at the end of Canal Street by all the 
decrepit cemeteries. The library here is nice - they let you sleep and don't glare at me when I smell or have blood stains 
on my clothes. One fine day I'll have my solar panels and windmill and 12-volt record player, and I'll listen to something 
other than the Canadian Broadcast Corp.! 

The plan, I think, is to live in Austin for "the winter" and, hopefully, sell my body to science. I wish my boyfriend 
could be in the prison that all my other friends are in up in Salem. Me, I'm getting out of New Orleans at some point 
soon. 

The police are refusing us the right to march, so it seems like we may have to break the law again. 

I'm going to bust ass, trying to get my teeth fixed, and take a lot of painkillers and swim. I intentionally sought out 
demeaning employment and found it. Hey, did I tell you about the Justice For Janitors campaign I was working with? I ve 
been really self-absorbed lately, what with my drinking and drug use and bend towards melodrama. 

I've finally decided that I have to get shit done NOW instead of sitting around and waiting for it. Basically, I ride 
around on my bike and spray paint "Fuck gentrification!" everywhere. I'm going to help move and build the new show 
space down by the tracks and the river (The Pink House got sold to Christians). I'm maintaining my vision of a free 
school for illegal immigrants, where I teach English, history, and media literacy. We could use 50 grand or so if you have 
any ideas. 

I'm still living in my cabin. Got a note on the front door the other day: "Hi! We are the cops! No more parties or we 
kick you out!" The power plant is a block away and makes this waterfall sound that makes for a good night's sleep. Isn't 
it awesome seeing the technologies taking a dive along with the rest of the fucking country? I spend my days drinking 
lots of coffee and walking through the dry river beds between the sheer cliff faces (man made) of Manhattan, usually 
ending up at ABC NO RIO. The helicopter is buzzing over again as I write this and I'm getting damn sick of it. 

The rats are back, but maybe not as bad as last year. 1 still wake up thinking "I can't believe life exists." 

I want my love for this weird, fucked up, yet completely beautiful place to die, but it won't. I think its weird that 
everyone thinks these are the worst of times. I need to find out how to erase voice mail messages right after I leave them. 

I went to NYC and looked for the punk show but when I found it, it was ANTI-FLAG. The other day, 10 cop cars 
came to break up the "Satanic compound" up the street where our friends live. I was riding by this sports bar and glanced^ 
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in the big window on the side and saw a lot of my friends, drinking expensive beer and watching sports on a big-screen TV! I feel trapped by the whole "Getting 
drunk with my friends" thing. I live with four guys and its really starting to annoy me for reasons that I don't feel like going into now. Jesus! This town is going to kill 
me! 


I just so tired of moving, of not having a home, of not having a space for events and shows and stuff. Its raining everywhere these days. I need some inspiration 
and a good fuck and I'm finding nothing here but the unburied past and lots of cheap beer. 

Its nice to be out of Eugene, though. 

After A16 I stayed in Richmond, VA for 3 days and lived like a king in a 3-story Victorian squat, finding more dumpsters than you could ever hope to find. On the 
eve of ExxonMobil's annual shareholder meeting in Dallas, Texas, we projected 100 foot images of floods, storms and other impacts of global warming on the build¬ 
ing where shareholders will gather. They are trying to build luxury condos right smack in downtown so we did a skit with Mr. GorrealEstate (in gorilla suit), marry¬ 
ing Ms. Government with Condozilla looming in the background. 

Tom had the most brilliant sign: "WTO OWT!" 

At the Inauguration, someone threw an egg at G.W. when he drove past. I just wanted to shove Timoney's bike helmet up his stupid ass. Jocks came out and 
threatened us while saying stupid shit about how we need to go back to Iraq or with signs like "Go home treehuggers". You should have been here - not for the jail 
part, but for the taking over the streets! We got great press, no one got hurt or too traumatized and we actually affected the political discourse. 

We just plugged our extension cord in through a lamp post and used the power strip for all the amps. 

It seems as if the return of fascism has brought a return to urgency here in Gainesville as well. Apparently, during our second set, someone yelled, "The cops 
are outside!" and me and Ella yelled "Fuck the cops!" I played too fast and fucked up constantly, busted open three knuckles, and you could see my panties but it was 
still bad ass. Jimmy hardly even sang into the mike cuz everyone knew the words and was singing along loud as hell. At the stroke of midnight, Fred and Tootie 
kissed and then they played the traditional New Year's song and blew us away for about an hour an a half. It was an experiment in "how drunk can a band be and still 
not pass out between songs" and we, in fact, failed this test, as our drummer literally did pass out after the second to last song! 

A couple guys from my prison art workshop got released and it was so amazing to be able to hang out and drink tea like it was the most normal thing in the 
world. The worry's been in the back of my mind so long that its become a part of me like a hand or a foot. It makes me wonder about what things I would take a bul¬ 
let for. I kind of feel weighed down by all these people I love, since they don't really know about the hard times of the others, the responsibility is intensified and I 
don't want to go down with them. 

I went a week without drinking without even thinking about it. I've quit drinking almost completely. Too often I feel like I'm stuck in a country song: My words 
sound like a Hank, jr. song when I'm in a good mood but like I'm Kitty Wells when I'm not. My co-worker today told me I was on a punk rock vision quest. 

I went to Kinko's on Saturday night and I had the most fun I've ever had at a copy shop. I went shooting guns the other night with Danny the Wildman. I went 
swimming in Pensacola the day you left and then there was a sweet and touching, sit-down breakfast of 18 punks, with lots of food and beer and singing along to The 
Bananas. It wasn't like everyone was totally motivated and excited, but it seemed like everyone was doing something and not in the depths of despair. 

I lied about everything but, amazingly, they still didn't arrest me. 

The old St. Elmo punk house was lost to a dramatic eviction, but there's a new, bigger weirder house about to be styled. The zine library I started is now defunct 
cuz the space changed and no one cared about it but me anyway. Chad's as optimistic as one can be after losing a foot. 

We're building a tank of a practice space with some shady, moldy old shit. My house is like the meeting place for all Eastern Kansas Prairie Punks. Its nice not 
sleeping (peeing) on other people's couches. Right now we have no phone because the whole jail is on lockdown. You're right: It IS hard to quit punk rock complete¬ 
ly- 


How come you never wrote anything with me in it, huh? Is Club Chaos still around? Sorry you got arrested on my advice. I was thinking of you, walking here, 
and then I saw Jorge sitting on Mission Street and I gave him a dollar, sort-of on your behalf. Last week, when I was more paranoid from lack of sleep, I would have 
accused you of cursing my life. What else have you been doing besides having sex and writing about it? Now that I'm not morbidly, pathetically depressed, we should 
hang out! You MIGHT go crazy, but maybe not. 

You should have tried the dust in Montreal; its crazy shit. 

I've been on a bit of a rampage lately - drinking like a Fish, amassing a weekly dice crew, kissing unbelievably vapid boys. I don't think I've learned a thing about 
relationships in 32 and Vi years. I'm still fairly sure the breakup was the right thing to do, but oh my is it difficult. While she screamed insults from the safety of the 
house, I calmly loaded my five crates of crap, my clothes, my guitar, and my vodka into the van and drove to Little Fargo to celebrate unconsciously. 

He went back to Gainesville and the only thing I'm left with is the bites from the fleas his dog left in my bed. It felt like a true "Us vs. Them" punk show.. 


I just want to say for the record that I am NOT always a bitter, boring, anti-social mess. Sorry if this all seems morbid. I'm not sleeping much so its hard to be 
coherent. Everything's not REALLY this bad; I just haven't slept in 38 hours. It actually sounds worse on paper than it is in reality. Fuck, OK, I'm just going to send 
this. I've got to face it that I'm actually losing my mind and there's no way I'm going to finish a coherent letter. 

Last night they negotiated with the mayor and got our lawyers in and tonight, people are locked to the front doors, demanding release for everyone. I'm just living, 
surviving, reflecting, learning and trying not to let my hopes up too high about anything, but also not to let go of hope completely. I can't swear to you that slogging 
through ten years of bitterness, resentment, hostility, and just plain drama was worth it, or that things worked out for the best. 

My public defender thinks that we have a chance. Why does our struggle have to be so struggly? 

Sorry about the lengthy letter; I haven't written anyone in a while and I guess all this crap was building up. Even though we'll all be dead or in jail in a few years, 
drop me a line! 


PS. These stamps came from the Goodwill dumpster. 
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The rolling river, the wide open West, the dusty boxcar dawn. The faces of men in newsreels, the hopeful faces of the men who went West Flickering 
black and white, silent movies of the men who hopped the trains and flopped in the flops, their open, hopeful faces recorded for all history. The newsreels 
that play even now, everywhere and nowhere, the images still traveling through space, years after broadcast 

Nostalgia and amnesia; the crack of die bat Summer breeze and the smell of peanuts in the stands as the shortstop, a local boy, cleanly fields the hard hit 
grounder. Reagan's voice, calling the plays on long, lost radio afternoons, following the action from Chicago by telegraph. 


Reagan was all this and even less when he went west h was sunny Calfomia that gave Reagan his stature. 

Here was Golden California, die land waiting for the brave setders who roamed ever west over the dusty plains and the treacherous snowy Sienas, to find 
gold in the rivers, and mighty redwoods to fell. And here was where the former B actor turned governor gave the orders to roll the tanks down Telegraph 
Avenue in Berkeley to take People's Park bade by force and give it back to the chancellors and regents of the University of Calfomia, the setders sons. 

When Ed Meese gave the orders that day in Berkeley to the sherffs to change from bird to buckshot, James Rector, a protester, was killed. With this, 
Reagan's optimistic grin became the sinister provocation that would later fuel a genemtioris punk scene. Murder, smiling murder, was what made Reagan into 
REAGAN. 


On the morning after Reagan died, a dirty sun hung low, like a surveillance camera over West Capitol Avenue. Tweakers on BMX bikes and police in 

sleek, new, blade and white cruisers drded each other in front of exhausted 1950s motor courts, as f the sons of Tom Joad, beaten all the way west, had 
run out of mom, and had to endlessly drde, while the white dome of the Capitol loomed improbably over the scene, a mile away. 

"Give me men to match my mountains}' were die words carved into Calfomia s capital. Reagan, somehow, had absorbed this, too, into his myth. The dirt 
poor and underfed, the hungry and haunted that roamed the dusty Depression highways, were transformed by Reagan's grin from something tragic into a 
symbol, the very spirit of American Optimism. 

The capital grounds in Sacramento grow green out of the dusty Centra/ Valley, a fairgrounds, watered cool in July, where every kind of tree that grows 
within California's expansive borders are kept. Date palms, sequoias, orange trees, branches hung low with fruit - all are kept, year mund. 

But optimism, cruelly, is seasonal. Is it optimism in die late spring breeze that drives die underdogs today ? From Oxnard to Watsonville to Salinas, along 
a fools gold road, to stoop in the fields all day to pick strawberries. 

While the dirty sun hangs low. 


On the morning after Reagan's death, our boxcar groaned to a stop in West Sacramento after dawn, just before the train bridge overtheSarramenta 
River. It was Sunday morning and felt damn like it as Melissa and I got off the train and started to walk towards the capital, into town. On West Capital 
Avenue, we passed a Sacramento Bee newspaper box. The Sunday morning headline: "Goodbye Gipper" 

And somewhere, unseen, our train had now started again and was rolling surely along without us, the sound of die steel wheels on the train bridge now 
the only sound in the quiet morning. 

I dropped all my stuff in disbelief and both of us just stood there, open mouthed. I hadn't been able to imagine a life without Reagan and then he died, 
just like that, like anyone else. 

When I was a teenager, I probably would have killed mysefi if I hadn't been driven, deep down, by the simple urge to Uve to see Reagan and my stepfa- 
tiler die. Now Reagan was dead and I was surprised at how complex my feelings were about it 

A couple years ago, in a letter to this very magazine, written on Reagan's 91st birthday, I had advocated spontaneous parades and punk generator draws 
in the streets when Reagan finally died. I wrote of my friend, Gregs open call to punks to shotgun a beer when drey heard the news. 

But, at 700 AM after 2 hours of deep on a freight train, with the day already hot and dry, the last thing 1 felt like doing was shotgunning some lousy, 
checqfbeer {ftndJknrny.says the Ahmdnum gives you Alzheimer's. Oh, the ironyl) .BeddesIquit drinking months ago.I even 

Iggy.that I got after my first punk show back when Reagan was still President l felt like a soldier, getting over the war. Try as I might, and to my great sur 
prise, I couldn't find a single shred of joy anywhere inside of me at Reagan's death. 

I just felt relief. It was like I could see mysefi alive for the first time. Reagan had convinced me there was "no future", and here I was standing in it 

As our train, unseen, rolled across the river without us. 
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'/.* In mins and nibble, the abandoned factories and raByards on the edges of towns, the newsreels stiB fBcher. bn a nether world of shadowy decay, I feel the 
/jeery fascination of uncovering a subconscious knowledge. Here, I sense the shadow logic of the CIA death squad, the shallow grave; the heartless algebra of 
£the arms race. Not a secret history, but a secret future; Inevitable, with Its own tight, timer logic. 

Again and again, I return to these burned out abandoned areas bn dties, as ff haunted by a stiB unfought war. In the trainless train station ,bn the rotten 
| wharf, I explore the ruins of Reagan's optimistic future. Here, In the graffiti cathedral where the weeds grow through the road lie the dead cities of the 
I nuclear war that Reagan expected to fight and win if necessary. 

In these punk rock drinking spots, I feel the long familiar tingle of the spine that I still sometimes associate with the pressure drop before a thunderstorm 

V back home In Florida. One of my most vivid childhood memories Is of after a thunderstorm on a day In 1983 when I was 10 when there was no school. I 
’ had not seen die TV movie The Day After yet, I am sure, because It came out tit 1984. Nevertheless, I anticipated Its plot, even then. 

" I remember riding my bike around my neighborhood on the eery, vacant, wet streets and starting to panic. Then I remember going to my school, which 
a stood open, and unfenced, but completely empty for the holiday. I was shocked by the silence in the usually noisy hats. H was perhaps the first time I had 
|| thought of what the world mkfht be the without me tiiti. 

2 / roamed the outdoor corridors between classrooms, slowly, with an oddly joyful dread, Imagining myself the last survivor of the human mce after the 

P nuclear war, until I was overwhelmed by an Indescribable loneliness. That night, I cried for hours but 1 couldn't find words to tell my mother what was wrong. 

id Nor can I find them to this day. I stiB find myself drawn to these sites of indescribable loneliness. In a way, it is as f I have lived my whole tife in them, as f 
r Id expected to aB along. As fin a shadow parallel world, possessed of a subconscious knowledge, Ive snuck down optimistic streets to find the raByards and 
fj squats; the lanclfiB shade Only bi the forgotten pool haB covered with murals, til the abandoned tropical resort hotel, whipped by thunderstorms, have I 
" found home. 

•V Where the newsreel stiB flickers bn a shadowy haf light 

I realtoed my relief at Reagan's death came from being glad to have simply outlived him. I had always had some deep fear that I would be hit by a bus or 

V something and my last words would be, " Reagan... StiB... (gasp) LIVES!' When I was younger, It felt tike a big deal to simply survive. But over time I realized 

V that outliving Reagan was the only chance I had to one day be part of the movement that would rewrite the ties of Reagan's history and change the very end- 
ting. 

But, also, I think my retief now came from realizing that by the time Reagan had actually died, my teenage rage had quit being the motivating factor in 
my tife. These days, as much as I, say, wish I could shit on Bush's tip every morning for a thousand years, what keeps me going is the sense of what I wish 
the world actually looked tike, and the times that me and my friends have come together to create truly beautiful things, things that Ife would be so awful 
and untivable without 

I almost shotgunned a beer when Reagan died, anyway, as tittle as I wanted to, but Melissa argued with me about it She said, "Here you are complaining 
| about not wanting to be forced to do things out of an obligation to tradition and now you're going to drink a beer you don't even want because you think 
1 you're SUPPOSED to!' She was right Reagan's death had brought up a whole lot of contradictions Id Been struggling with lately. What did it mean to live 
everyday for years tike tire world would end tomorrow, but somehow survive it aB and be GLAD? 

Hearing reports of friends - most of them too young to actually remember Reagan - drinking aB day til honor of Reagan's death made me stightiy proud 
and depressed at the same time. Its great that there are kids around who have enough of a sense of humor to party when someone DEES, but Is Reagan just 
another Greatest Hits record, now 20 years detached from the urgency of its original context? It made me proud of punk tradition, but highlighted my own 
> frustration with punks determination to pretend, at aB costs, that nothing ever changes. 

Its tike the discussion Arwen and I had about the search for a new MRR coordinator. The irony is that tfMRR hired coordinators that actually live the old 
[ school punk tife it celebrates, there would be no magazine at aB. 

Finally, to say goodbye to Ronnie my own way, I took to the streets with Joey Alone to blanket SF with graffiti to correct Reagan's legacy. I started with 
I some simple "Fuck Reagan!" s for old time sakes and warmed up to "So long and thanks for the homelessness, Ronnie !', and "Punks not dead, but Reagan 
Jfaf’ 

that said, "In memory of Ronald Reagan, the post office wBI be closed on Friday June IV, so I wrote, "bi memory of Ronald 
crack In the ghettos, and missiles in space forever!' 


j Reagan, there wfB be 

My favorite was "Death = SBencel Good riddance, Ronnie!' 


Reagan left nothing to chance. His burial alone had a 500 page script He was to be put bi the ground at just the right moment, the Golden California 
sunset as the backdrop. 

Thinking of Reagan's scripted ending, I couldn't help but think of what it means to have a scripted ending. I thought of Kurt Cobain and his rifle, or stightr 
ly less scripted ends. Darby Crash. Matty Luv. What was the fucking legacy of THAT? And how did we inherit it? What does it mean to live tit the ruins so 
long that you come to think its aB you deserve? 

It would have been great to spit on his coffin and shout ,4 :This IsforEIMozotel” but is there reaBy anything to celebrate when a 93 year old irwatid 
passes away bi peace on the splendor of his Southern Caitfomia ranch? Lately Ive been reading about apartheid in South Africa, about the vast network of 
secret torture and terror that sustained apartheid and how the government managed to keep it covered-up for much of the most brutal, final 30 years. 

The fascinating thing is that now the truth is known and everyone acknowledges that former presidents of South Africa were bloodthirsty murderers, personal -1 
ly ordering midnight kBtings and disappearances. What would it take to rewrite the ending here bn the US, so that we canfinaBy caB everything by its right 
name? 

But Reagan's death was his crowning act, completing the Great Unremembering. Indeed, over the years, it had seemed that as Reagan, the man, drifted 
towards complete senUity, the nation drifted with him into the casual fantasy world of his presidency. Reagan's thoughts at the end must have been truly 
tighter than at, his clouded mind completely embodying a curious mixture of nostalgia and amnesia. His folksy optimism was now, as always, light years 
ahead of its time, traveting through the outer solar system, alongside every image ever broadcast, in a blurry netherworld where catsup is stiB a vegetable and I 
•« trees cause poBution and the US. victims cf Russia's nuclear attack perpetuaBy face The Day After. Reagan's ideas are out there, stM, long after hls death, 

.*• waitin g to be received, bi the ruins and rubbles, in the flickering newsreel they live on. Truths that simply haven't come true yet 

£ We have forgotten where we put the I andmines. We have forgotten where we dug the shaBow graves. 

^ But that was Reagan's optimism. He always had a smile and a shrug for the sons of Tom Joad. 

WhBe the sheriffs changed from birdshot to buck 
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The Bayview Bank faces Mission Street at 22nd 
with an enormous windowless wall, effectively a blank, 
white canvas. But ff you look at the wall, you can see, 
slightly faded but still dearly visible, a senes of red, 
green, and white splotches where paint struck the wall 
years ago. 

think 
stop 

my mind. 
y ~ ht- 



So much has happened since. But I remember 
lily that night, years ago, when three friends and I 

_ ‘d to the roof of the former Leeds shoe store 

across the street from the bank with buckets of paint 
and a couple bags of party balloons we bought on 
Mission Sweet 



_ community non-profits it 

that BigStep could occupy the entire building. So, 
went to Leeds with a three-man slingshot, the bal¬ 
loons, and the paint 


we 


We had chosen red. 



wai 


2 


en, and white for the colors 
i stoppy wet 

Banks 


I heard it made TV news and I read about it later. It 
was a Jun thing to do. Not long after, BigStep went 
under and the dot com economy disappeared. The 
non-profits started coming back to the building, too. 
But no one ever bothered to dean the graffiti off the 
building and today it stands as a reminder of the day 
to day battles of the late nineties in the Mission, an 
unplanned monument to the struggle of mat time. 






In October 2002, a group of about 60 bud, costumed, and slightly drunk punk rockers took over the streets of the Mission with an anti¬ 
war parade. The parade, foDowing a truck putting a U-Haul trailer with bands playing on it, went from 24th and Mission BART station, up 
16th and then to Dobres Park, via Valencia and 20th streets, in an effort to bring antiwar protest info directly to the peopb of the neighbor¬ 
hood we tive in, in a fun and exciting way. Peopb danced like hell in the streets, the cops couldn't shut it down, and thousands of bilingual 
anti-war papers were passed out abng the way. Here's how we planned it and why: 

Though it was five months before the war in Iraq would start, it was already dear that Bush wanted the war to happen no matter what I 
was starting to feel hopeless about it, wondering, "What are we going to DO about getting peopb together to try to stop this?' 

When my band, Atiergic To Bullshit, played in bte September at the Balazo GaUery, I was hoping to use the show as a chance to get 
everyone there to start talking about ideas of how to fight back. That day, I went to the library and xeroxed old articles from the paper from 
the day the bombing started in the first Guf War. At the show, between songs, I read the news reports to the crowd, front page stories 
about huge, spontaneous demonstrations that had broken out all over San Francisco when the war started. Peopb shut down the Bay 
Bridge and the Federal Building and "5,000 protesters marched from 24th and Mission through the Mission, Castro, and the Haight' setting 
cop cars on fire and all that 

Before we played our cover of "Courage" by The Minutemen me and Ivy passed out a big bag of freshly stobn spray paint cans that 
we'd racked that afternoon, saying, "I know everyone's got a bt on their minds about the war, and there's a bt of blank walls out there, so 
here's some paint" Well, it was, at the very bast, an attempt to put spray paint in the hands of the drunkest and wildest peopb we know, 
but was it something more? I don't know, but everyone I talked to that night was fed up, too, saying, "We have to DO something." A coupb 
days hter, Anandi and I came up with the idea for an anti-war parade on Mission Street, an in a few days, we had a flyer on the streets. 

Why a parade? Why in the Mission? Or, even, why did we feel that we, as a punk community, needed to do something specific to 
protest the war, when, in SF, there are always pbnty of huge anti-war marches? Not In Our Names was, in fact, doing a peace march, 
downtown, on the 7th, the day after our proposed parade, and there had been 20,000 peopb at the last one. Did there need to be two 
events? 

I really think so. Ive been in countless of these enormous Bay Area protest marches over the years, and some have been truly inspiring. 
But, Ive come to think that there are a bt of problems with the tactics, or just the overall tempbte of the traditional SF march. The marches 
are always downtown and early in the day, on weekends, when no one is on the street but tourists. The marches are frequently so identical 
in size, look, attitude, and location (Powell and Market! Emergency Rally! Again!) that they seem almost Uke weekly occurrences, their 
meaning obscure. "Why ate all those peopb marching? Oh, drey"re just the peopb who march around here all the time." 

When you're shouting at deserted buildings in the financial district on a Saturday morning, its dear that the event is intended to be only 
symbolic and for media consumption. But, of course, the media rarely cooperates, usually deliberately ignoring or undercounting the 
protest, reporting the message wrong, and choosing to interview the one most obvious wingnut in the crowd to fill in a quote or two. 

I do think its important that the big peace marches happen. I realize that it is important to create a safe space where everyone, young or 
old, can feel they can come together to say they are against the war. Not everyone who is against the war, of course, is against capitaBsm or 
wants to free Mumia or all that either, but they still want to have a space where they can go and be with other peopb to stand for peace. 
Most peopb want to do this without having to break the law or get arrested. I recognize all this and understand why the big downtown 
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demos are the way they are. 

But I think we need MORE and not less anti-war voices, happening in 
att parts of town at all different times in aU different ways. I think of the 
spontaneous marched after die Guff War I and think that if we tried to 
take the Bridge at a peace march now, the ORGANIZERS would turn us 
in to die cops. Why not have more chances for people to he directly 
involved in the planning of how protests will look and feet? Why not have 
events where you try to talk directly to your neighbors about the war, 
instead of trying to talk to them through the media? I think it would be so 
beautiful to see spontaneous anti-war marches throughout the City, on 
Mission, on 3rd Street, on Castro, on Haight, with thousands of people 
marching all at once! 

I was taking inspiration for this from the marches that the Latino Day 
Laborer program had been doing on Mission Street to protest the way die 
cops harass them as they tine up to be picked up for work every morning 
on Cesar Chavez Street The marches are generally small, ragged looking 
marches of less than 100 people, but matching right down the center of 
Mission Street on a weekday during business hours, they are completely 
unexpected. People run out of their shops to see what is going on and to 
cheer on the workers. The out-of-tire-ordinary protest style gets people's 
attention. We were hoping a parade would be a good way to surprise our 
actual neighbors, instead of the media, into paying attention to what we 
had to say. 


We decided to make it dear in our flyer that our parade was in support of and an invitation to the larger rally downtown the next day, 
and we put die flyer for die Not In Our Name rally on the back of ours. Our main goals were to 1) make something loud and festive hap¬ 
pen that would make the late Saturday afternoon, family-oriented crowd happy on the working dass shopping drag, Mission Street, 2) dis¬ 
tribute a large amount of strong, bilingual information against die coming war as we walked down the street, 3) pass out free food at the 
beginning of die parade to get people to foster the parade-tike fun feeling, and, 4) be able to illegally hold Mission Street for, at least, the 8 
blocks from 24th to 16th Streets. 


The problem was that there were only 9 days to do all the work leading up to it Thais where die PARADE part comes in. It was up to 
whoever wanted to come to make it look however they wanted it to. Instead of trying to centrally organize the event, we told people to try 
to work with small groups of friends to come up with signs or costumes and parade themes. Like, Ivy owns about 5 animal suits, and 
Anandi wanted to have people wearing diem with signs that said, "Animals for the ethical treatment of people". Paraders could, at die very 
least, show up with a sign, saying where they lived, tike '24th/Folsom Against The War 1 '. It was an experiment, counting on there being a lot 
of people out there who were mad about the war who would be excited to have a completely open space where they could creatively 
protest We decided not to put an ending spot on the flyer so that we could wait and see how big it ended up being and let the people on it 
take it where they felt tike taking it 


But the best part of die plan was the flatbed truck! The idea was to have everyone meet at 24th/Mission BART and then follow a flatbed 
truck that would have tire, punk bands and speakers playing right on the truck as it 
drove down Mission! Fuck yeah! It would be the low rent version of tiiat Sex Pistok 
boat show, except we would have ShotweU, instead, of course. Jimmy assured us 
he could get us a flatbed and we spent the rest of the week stealing huge bags of 
beans, rice and tortillas to make the free burritos, making banners for the truck, 
making signs to carry, and trying to find party hats, since / had put on die flyer 
"Free party hats for dogs." 

In the week before die parade, I went back an forth between being totally 
stressed out about the parade and totally certain it would work. I had never been 
involved with setting up a protest march before, let alone a patently illegal one. On 
the one hand, it seemed tike the worst thing that could happen was that not many 
people would come and we'd just end up walking on the sidewalk in costumes, 
passing out anti-war literature in Spanish, which is something we felt was missing at 
the moment anyway. On the other, though, / was worried that it just wouldn't 
come off; it wouldn't be parade-tike enough and we'd look tike dumbasses. 

I want to say that none of us who came up with the flyer for this entered into this tightly, as a total irresponsible lark to go raise hell on 
Mission Street We were ready concerned with trying to come off respectfully to die Latino famities who would be out in full force on 
Saturday I was worried at fast that it was too audacious for white punks to do a big event on Mission Street, that there was too much of a 
sense of ownership showed by us with that But then I thought about how Latinos in the Mission are now treated nightly to a parade of 
overdressed white yuppies who drunkenly hop taxis from bar to bar and piss in the doorways, and obviously, our event, with people in 
animat costumes throwing candy to kids on the sidewalks was different I thought our event could be generous and also a sincere attempt to 
invite Latino folks to the next day's rally . 



Plus, we did tive in this neighborhood, too. Our illegal generator shows at BART have been popular with folks, young and oW, stnce ire 
started doing them. We wouldn't have showed up and done it somewhere where we didn't have a lot of personal history already, j ife ft tike it 
was worth it to take a chance to reach out to folks we tive and walk along side of every day and l felt tike we could assume that the Mission 
population, many of whom had come to this country to escape Central American death squads, already knew plenty about how Bushs war 
sucked, and would appreciate the free food and info. 

Of course, everything seemed tike it was going tofati apart ati week. No one had any money so we had to steal everything connected to 
the parade ati week The flatbed fell through hours before the parade. But, on parade day, we sent the free burritos and stacks of info over 
to the BART on time, as Rat was renting a U-Haul trailer that we would pull with the bands on it behind her pickup truck. The trailer was 
the savior. Seriously, for only $35 you can rent one and have a band play on it in the streets of YOUR town! 






When we putted up to the BART, a full hour late, the huge crowd of anti-war animals, cheerleaders, and people with down noses all 
raised their signs and cheered at the decorated truck. They also raised their beers. Jimmy, dressed as a black and white, spotted cow, was 
passing out cold beers from a keg he had on ice under a rug in a shopping cart "Cerveza Abo Guerra," he growled at strangers, as he 
passed out cups of foamy brew to curious strangers on the street 

The free food and costumes had worked. A large crowd of bystanders was already waiting, excitedly, to see what in the hell we were 
going to do. Someone from the parade had already had to go out and make 500 more of the anti-war flyers! The parade putted in behind 
the truck, and, as the truck lurched out into traffic, RUNNING RAGGED started playing the first notes of their set When we had all finally 
caught up to the truck, I looked back and traffic was totally stopped. The parade had filled out across a now empty Mission Street and 
music was echoing off the buildings. People were dancing in the back o the truck and people were lined up on both sides of Mission, smil¬ 
ing and waving and running up to take our handout literature. Everyone in our group had signs. Everyone was loud. It felt greati 

The best thing about the parade, among many good things, was just the overwhelmingly positive response. People on the street were 
holding up their kids to look at us and laughing. People were hanging out of apartment windows and waving. Periodically, we would move 
over a Utile to let some traffic get by, an a lot of the cars honked and gave us the thumbs up, some rotting sown their windows and yelling, 
"No war f' Ifet like the wording on the flyer had turned out to be justified. "This community is against Bush's war." Bands took turns for 
awhile. ALLERGIC TO BULLSHIT took over for a bit as we stopped in front of Mission Records to fill the street and let the punks at the 
show there come out and hang out for a bit Then, SHOTWELL took over as we hit 16th Street 

We had made it to our established goal of 16th Street BART and were talking over our new plans as we walked. By now it was dear 
that though we had a lot of people, we didn't have enough to, say, go all the way down to City Hall or to leave the neighborhood. So we 
decided to double back on Valencia. At 16th and Valencia, the cops showed up finally, and started trying to tell us we couldn't block traffic. 
Of course, Their stopped cars now ENDURED blocked trafftd We took advantage of it and stopped the truck for awhile. Shotwett started 
playing the Dicks song, "We don't need your fucking war," as the rest of us shrugged off the cops and ran up to flyer stopped motorists. The 
cops started getting more persistent, so Jimmy announced, next, an anti-cop song. It was starting to be dear that we couldn't entirely defy 
the cops now, so we told them we were going to go to Dolores Park and have a show there. The cops accompanied us tire rest of the way, 
fanning out in front of us, and blocking the intersections for us, so that we could safely make it to Dolores Park to finish out a couple sets on 
18th Street while a big crowd gathered around, yelling at all the bands to keep playing. That day still sticks out in my mind as one of the 
few times Tve reattyfet the barriers between different communities slip away and the possibittty that we could all work together against a 
war feh real. 

It was pretty funny, too. I guess we DID have enough people to make it a legal march after aW 
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One night, bored, a group of us decided to paint in the trainyard using this crusty old housepaint shaded 
pink and mint green. We were all painting ridiculous shit on this grainer when the grainer started moving. 
So we just moved onto the back of an abandoned building nearby off Broad Street. Piper was nervous. "Do 
you think we’ll get busted?" she asked . " Naa, I don’t think so." I told her. There was a little boombox and 
some beers to keep us all company. It was so much fun that we ended up painting 6 more murals in a span 
of 2 weeks. 

It all started when I got stuck in Chattanooga,TN. for a few weeks in the hot and humid summer of 2002. 
What was supposed to be a 4 day visit expanded into 6 weeks and I thought I might just lose my mind. I 
needed something to occupy my time. I had already snuck into every tourist destination in town, including 
the Chattanooga Choo-Choo, where they house one of the world’s largest model train displays; and the 
Chattanooga Aquarium, which has catfish the size of a small car, not to mention a sturgeon petting tank! 
Those prehistoric fish feel like sandpaper. 

The crusty old housepaint we were using didn’t really cut it so Piper-my partner in crime- and I liberated a 
rainbow of housepaint and 2" brushes from K-Mart. We kept our eyes open for potential mural spots. 
Chattanooga is a pretty poor town rapidly changing with waves of yuppies creeping back into the city 
limits, thanks to the gross act of urban renewal. There are all of these buildings abandoned and left to rot, 
eventually being torn down to make way for condos. We wanted to somehow liven the town up. 

Piper and I had a simple running theme of a girl dancing with a palm tree. We got faster and more creative 
every time we painted. Different friends came out with us on half of the murals. The spots varied from little 
hideaways under bridges- that few people would find- to the sides of buildings just off main streets. We 
even painted one in a man made cave just underneath the Hunter Museum of Art. That one is located on 
the downtown side of the Tennessee River, you walk up the promenade past the amphitheater. There’s a 
model city on the promenade and behind it is a dirt path. Hang onto the vines to get up the path cuz it’s 
real steep and then you’re there. 

The 4th mural Piper and I painted by ourselves on the back of this building in a dirt alley facing the 
Chattanooga Choo-Choo, located on Broad street. We ended up painting there until well past dawn, 
cracked out on paint fumes. To make our mural large, we dragged these safety- orange construction barrels 
from Broad street to stand on. At first we were paranoid cuz there was these motion sensor lights that kept 
blinding the shit out of us. But we finally calmed down and tried to purposefully turn them back on so we 
could see what we were painting.. We had the tunes of our faithful jambox to keep us sane. 

The neighborhood was a ghost town. As it started getting light out Piper kept sayingIvy, I think we 
should go now." " I’m not going anywhere until this is finishedI barked back in my delirious state. Joggers 
were going by as I put the finishing touches on it. 

We signed it the " River City Mural Project". Covered in paint, we headed over for an early bird cheap 
breakfast at the working class diner downtown. 

For our next mural endeavor we decided to make a Chattanooga family crest with all of our friends. This 
was the only one we had the nerve to do in the daytime. We drank beer and rocked out to Jack Palance 
Band and painted this 12 foot high crest under the Veteran’s bridge. It had 10-15 squares where people 
could paint what represented the region to them. This included beers, guitars, a bottle of goldbond(locally 
made), and wizards! For a finishing touch, Cinque painted a huge silverback gorilla perched atop the crest. 
The silverback, in the Region, signifies Michael McDonald, the 80’s pop singer, or some such strangeness. 



























As if we couldn't get enough Piper and I painted two more murals that night! 
We tricked a very tired and hung over Cinque and ole Blaire from Asheville, 
NC to paint with us under the 1-24 overpass on Chestnut and west 26th 
street near the foundries. It was the biggest one we made. I painted a 15 
foot high lady on the embankment while Piper, now confident that we 
would not be arrested, painted this huge colorful palm tree with roots that 
spanned onto the sidewalk with little dancing worms at the bottom of it. Her 
tree ended up being about 22 feet tall. Cinque and Blaire painted an alliga¬ 
tor and a kangaroo boxing on one of the cement pillars. 

After Cinque finished he kept insisting," Hey, let's get the hell out of 
here." "You just need something to do." Piper said to him. "Why don't you 
get the vein and pick us up?" I joked. He ended up passing out on the side¬ 
walk while we furiously put finishing touches into the wee hours of the night. 
We signed it "This Here Mural Project" and headed back to Red Bank. 



As we crossed the Market street bridge I pointed out the bridge control 
room I had thought was a good place to paint." Why don't we paint up 
there?" I asked Piper. "I don't know that seems sketchy." she said. "Come 
on." I pleaded. "OK but we've got to make it quick." So we climbed up with 
three colors and painted a rabbit and a palm tree couple dancing in 10 min¬ 
utes flat. Exhausted, we stumbled back to the van and passed the fuck out. 

We wanted to show our friends the insanity that occurred over the last 
two weeks. So to spite the 4th of July, we set up a mural party/beer scav¬ 
enger hunt with an acoustic show at the last mural. Piper and 1 stole a 6- 
pack of cheap beer to hide in every spot plus an extra 6-pack for us totaling 
48 lousy beers. 

We made flyers announcing the event. The plan was for everyone to 
meet up at 9 PM with bikes and flashlights at the 24 hour laundromat on 
Frazier Avenue. There Piper and would give out the maps for the scavenger 
hunt. Twenty-five people showed up including this wild ass from Dalton ,GA 
named Allen. He didn't have a bike to ride. So Allen-clad in a Unabomber 
shirt that said "Run On"- ran for about half of the beer hunt! 

The caravan could not be stopped as everyone searched high and low 
for the beers we had cleverly hidden but apparently not cleverly enough 
because they were all found! Oh yeah and the murals were appreciated as 
well. 

The grand finale was the acoustic show under the 1-24 overpass with the 
likes of ADD/C, Timid Turtle, Trailer Park Heroes, and Macabre Avalanche. 
All the drummers played along to the songs banging on bikes with drum¬ 
sticks. It all finished up around 2 AM with everyone getting their fair share of 
beer, bands, and paint scrawls. Check ‘em out the next time you find your¬ 
self in Chattanooga, TN. but don't forget to bring beer and paint! 
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This is the mural I did for the Mr.Roboto Project, an all ages DIY show space here in 

Pittsburgh. I mostly did it because I found myself going t 1 &t & lot of the 

people and I8d be ^ ii kin g them a lot but also having questions about 

K they glorified°work @ an^working.^So tLse two factors came together in j 
wav like I6ll show a bunch of punks at work stealing and shit, duh. Then when 1 

started working on it, it took its own “^^e^aiifa^th'litex house 

The mural is 4' high and l6« wide, I painted it on 9 m *°°f*®, last hou3 emates 

paint. Itfl. inside the club. I fol the 9 were Mke delivery people 

but this became problematic when I realized 4 of 9 museum gallery 

and other onea had jobs that wouldn't make ^p^Hf pui/L- 

guard). So in the center I have a dishwssher (the high and low poin^ , 

plpyment) to the left a bike mechanic, someone working sleeping on the 

a sex industry worker, social servie industry, a computer gee , someo^ ^ store chain. 
U aid three people involved in stealing out of the back ol ^ ^ 3mol[i „g when t where 
£ ?he right of the dishwasher there » ^/“^Vrking conduction, someone farming, 
he's not supposed to, a bike messenger, two pe p 

and someone doing eco ..ork. , der and the way they intersected 

I thought a lot about race, class, sexualitv n g 

with punk and work. I think about representation a lot when I make flyers with pictures 
of people on them and I thought about it a lot more in the 40 hours I stared at and worked 
on this thing. I'worried worried and revised things, expecting to be called out and 
criticized but ultimately no one seems to care too much. haha. Qestdon^, comments, 
concerns and commisions write to me... 
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CHRIS: I guess I’m responsible for starting this Anarchist library in the Fall of 2002. It started with me selling AK Press books out on the 
street here. The USA Patriot Act had just gone into effect and it seemed important to have some kind of resistance. We were originally 
going to try to get books into the school library, but we decided we should just start our own damn library. The way the Anarchist Library 
worked in the beginning is that we had official club meetings on campus to see how we could get funding for books to open up a library on 
campus. When the meetings were over, we’d start talking about direct actions against the war, so the library was actually serving as a direct 
action group on campus. 


CHRIS: We just called people we knew who were interested. 


ADAM: I started getting involved in 2002 when the war started. We were mostly concentrating on getting literature out and having the 
books available, and then when the war started, that’s where all the energy went. 


CHRIS: The military recruiters had been coming on campus. One day they parked a Hummer in the middle of the Plaza. There were a few 
of us who started yelling at them. 

|w4j t ms to-M^y sao^ta^£c^7 

CHRIS: Oh yeah. Totally spontaneous. Other people started coming up to them and saying, ’Why are you here?’’ and a couple of us decid¬ 
ed to really step up and start provoking things. Sure enough, the recruiters just started freaking out and threatening to beat up Daisy and 
soon the campus cops were out there. We were saying, ’’Look, you got a duty to remove these officers from campus. They're threatening to 
beat up students here.” That was kind of the root of the military recruiter resistance on campus, which took different forms afterward. We 
formed a Student Militia... 



DEE: Which took place in February 2003, which is when I joined up. I got flyers from Katheryn who was with the Anarchist Library. I came 
to Ram Plaza to assemble with a bunch of other people for a rally in resistance to the weir in Iraq and, back then, the upcoming-fee hikes 
that Governor Gray Davis had proposed. This rally was where I first met Adam, Chris and a number of other folks who were involved in 
the library. We ended up marching around on campus and then up Ocean Avenue, where we finally stopped at a US Marine Corps 
recruiters office. A few people were arrested as a result of that action, but the true star of the day was Daisy. She just ripped into these cops 
faces and came up with a whole grocery list of the offenses the system has committed, including but not limited to, the War in Iraq. 
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CHRIS: We gave him a badge and a gun and... 

DEE: These were CARDBOARD badges and guns, props for the Student Militia, of 
course... 
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CHRIS: The original plan was that it was going to be street theater, but the theater 
part of it sort-of got lost We were finding ourselves alienated on the Plaza because 
no one was ready to pick up a gun. We were supposed to be the "Student Militia. 
30,000 strong!" because 30,000 represented the number of kids who would sup¬ 
posedly be denied education. The idea was that we weren't going out without a 
fight 

DEE: It seemed like no matter how much outreach we did, the students who would 
be most affected by the hikes - other students of color and file poor - wouldn't 
rally to our side. So it was something we had to do ourselves, small as our num¬ 
bers were. Stragglers just joined in as we marched down Ocean. Later on that 
same military recruiter office got closed down, though, so we made an impact 
there. 

CHRIS: Yeah, the recruiters don't come to City College anymore. We not only sue- I 
cessfully chased them off campus but we chased them out of the neighborhood 
completely. We attacked the recruiter station on Ocean twice. The cops pretty 
much did the job for us. They barricaded the front entrance. Even though our 
numbers were small, and there's only be 15 of us, they'd call out the whole Taraval || 
Station and have the riot vans out there. 

ADAM: We had lock box trainings, too. We wanted to turn City College into a lock 
box production factory. Its safe to do it here. The police can't really mess with us 
too much. We still have 30 or 40 lock boxes stored here. We did teach-ins. We 
brought in the Midnight Special Law Collective to do Know Your Rights trainings in 
the Student Union. We did the lock box training out in Ram Plaza. 

CHRIS: We shut down the 1-280 freeway! 
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ADAM: We have books out on the Plaza and had Food For Thought. That‘s usually us serving bagels and sometimes we'll try to make 
hummus to go with it 
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CHRIS: Most days. We're coming from the angle that there's just hungry students here. Its one thing to go down to UN Plaza, downtown, 
and serve food there, but we want to serve different, everyday, working class people who don't have a lot of money and are trying to get an 
education. We're trying to work with all these other groups and get out of the anarchist ghetto. 


ADAM: We want to get our ideas out into the community. 
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ADAM: A lot of it is listening. You have to listen to whafs going on with the other clubs. 


CHRIS: When we started, we really had this approach like 'We're anarchist. We're radical. We're going to shut down the City when the war 
starts." We learned a lesson about that when The Anarchist Library, led a campaign last Fall to get the corporations off campus. 



CHRIS: Wells Fargo, Bank Of America... They were out on Ram Plaza, trying to get people to sign up for credit cards. We did the typical 
anarchist thing we've done, which is, basically, bring out the megaphone and talk shit at them until they went away. They were gone in a 
week. And it pissed off a lot of people in the student union because a lot of the funding for different student clubs come from these corpora¬ 
tions. So that's when we came face to face with... There's this anarchist Black Bloc mentality where you see the Starbucks and you just got 
to go break the window, you just have to get them out of the neighborhood. But that's a very simple look at whafs happening, because 
there are groups here on campus that are really dependent on that money. 


DEE: Its difficult. In the beginning, we didn't work with all these different student groups. 

CHRIS: Since then, we've changed our angle a bit, because it doesn't seem like file best way to bring groups together here on campus, to 
say, 'We’re just going to go take over the streets". That isn't something that everyone can really do. We're working with groups of color and 
groups with different immigration status and we're trying to get them to march own the streets without a permit... 

ADAM: Lately, I'm concentrating on putting on events. As a musician, I'm able to pull in different clubs and bring together different folks 
who wouldn't ordinarily be together to put on crackin' events with a political edge to them. Some of the main issues have been the fee hikes 































so we've been doing events about that. We're having these events with Arnold 
Schwarzenegger pinatas where you can go smash Arnold on Ram Plaza and get 
info about what's going on with the fee hikes. The other clubs have their own 
ideas, too, about what would be a fun event, and then you try to accommodate 
that and bring it together. Fm trying to put on events to gain respect from different 
groups and to show that we can do big things when we're together. 

I ytAu.uKi 

ADAM: The first event was supposed to be focused on Shwarzenegger, but we 
couldn't find an Arnold mask, so we made it about Bush. We got a dunk tank so 
you could dunk Bush. We brought in all these different clubs. We had the live hip- 
hop MC's rapping and the B-boys. The Polynesian Club... 

' HC TV f?£ //* TH-£ C 77yV 

DAM: There were two Bushes at one point. 

DEE: One of them is an ally of the Anarchy Club who is named Max Retard, who 
also sings in the hardcore group, Collateral Damage. 

CHRIS: Another guy just got elected to student government on the "Anarchist 
Black Slate" which was to basically abolish student government. 

ADAM: That was a tight event At Ram Plaza, its hard to pull in people, but there 
was a bunch of people. There was the hip-hop, and a lot of it has to do with the 
people who hang out in the Plaza already. They're into the MC's, so you can let 
them get up on me mike. 


CHRIS: Yeah! It was the football team that was basically lining up to dunk Bush! 
On the Plaza, the crowd is the jocks, so the best way we found to have crackin' 
events is to work off what they're naturally drawn to and also have the conscious 
edge to it and some tight MC's who can hold the peace, so the jocks can step back 
if we have kids with Down's Syndrome who step in and want to dance. Its about 
everybody respecting everyone in file community so the transgender people can 
0 and be ha 


get up there \ 


Flanging out with the jocks and dunking file president 


DEE: This is what anarchy is supposed to be about! 

ADAM: We can't have people worrying about fights breaking out People get 
along. Its natural. Its anarchy. 

DEE: Next, was the Schwarzenegger pinata. It took two or three days to slap 
together this paper mache construct of shredded newspaper and homemade plaster 
and paint to create this likeness of Schwarzenegger as The Terminator, complete 
with black glasses. 

ADAM: The black glasses were crucial. Otherwise you might not have known it was 
Arnold. 

DEE: The hangman's gallows were the crowning touch. 

CHRIS: The reasons to smash Arnold were written on the side of it. 
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CHRIS: I've been going to school here for four years and I’ve never seen as big of 
crowds and as much crowd participation at events as we've been drawing in. 

A lot of people are like, "These anarchists aren't fucking crazy after all" and are willing to work with us now. A lot of groups are like, "We're 
only going to work with people of color" or 'We're only going to work with women" but we're anarchists so we will work with everybody! 

DEE: Usually single issue groups don't really last that long. f , 
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CHRIS: No, La Raza, Freedom School.. These other groups have a political edge, too. We just help facilitate and bring people together 

ADAM: Yeah, and around a common theme, too. Like, "Hey! We're ALL getting fucked around here!" Now we're talking about hitting up 
the BART issue. 

DEE: We're trying to lobby, for lack of a better word, for City College to get a discount on BART fares for kids who travel to school here. 






















CHRIS: We're at the point now where a lot of groups really respect the anarchists. 

ADAM: At events, the other groups are always like, "Yo! We want to give a shout out to the Anarchist Library!" 


CHRIS: Now all these groups want to work with the anarchists. The transgender group say they won't do an event without us. The b-boys, 
the break dancers want to work with us. 



ADAM: Oh, we get the school to pay for that. 


CHRIS: I am part of the club council finance department. We make financial recommendations to groups who want to put on events. We 
say, "If you want to draw this kind of crowd then you're going to need this kind of money; you’re going to need plates," or whatever. We 
never deny money to people except one time I denied money to the police club, cuz, like, I've got to, you know? I'm a fucking anarchist. 

We approved money for mem once on the premise that they were going to have a job fair and they were inviting all these cops in from the 
surrounding communities. We said we would approve their funding for their event only if they agreed to not bring guns onto the campus. 
But, sure enough, they came into the student union, fully armed. I was the one who said, listen, no guns, and then 1 got the rest of the 
council to approve it based on there not being guns. So when they came with the guns, there was this tremendous backlash from the entire 
club council, so file vice chancellor had to come and apologize. Now we're drafting a proposal where you can NEVER bring guns into the 
student union. This is like all the clubs, like church groups. If cops can't come in the student union with guns on, that means cops can t 
come in the student union, because the gun is a part of their uniform. For them to take the gun off is to be out of uniform which they re not 
allowed to do. 


ADAM: One small step towards an autonomous zone in the Student Union! 

CHRIS: See, the Anarchist Library was like, "Hey! We should have an autonomous zone! No cops!" and it didn't register, but now that we 
hit it from a slightly different single, everyone's into it. The way the funding works is that they allow a certain amount of funds each year for 
student events. Every year, people don't use the money and it goes into the bank, and nobody can ever touch it again. So, this semester, 
we've been trying to use it all. Like, "Yo! Let's get a dunk tank! Let's get sumo wrestler suits! Let's get all these clubs together and kick 
Arnold's ass". 
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CHRIS: We had the "Anarchism in California" class, taught by Barry Patemen from the Emma Goldman papers. Next semester, well also 
have "Anarchism: Practice and Theory". We'll have guests, people who've organized around the miner's strike in Scotland or the poll tax 
rebellion in England and people who are doing stuff right now, like, Gay Shame, or whatever. So we can have the historical side and look 
at old successes and mistakes, and we can bring in the people who are doing stuff now so we can bounce ideas off each other. 

fou7fN>0 yoo 4^0 Sr c* 

Cl^IS^/eVe^cIubs^v^us^u^PunSS^^p^Sese teachers to come over and help out Xs a club, we can resen/e rooms to have file 
classes in on campus. We couldn't do anything without being a club. As a club, we can get funds for video projectors, for food, everything. 
We use file club status to open up space for us. 
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CHRIS: We’re working on it Right now, there’s not space for new classes because there’s a hiring freeze for teachers. But he has a curricu¬ 
lum devised so that another teacher could teach it later. Its probably a year down the line. 
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ADAM: In the beginning it was packed. 

DEE: The first two installments were crowded. We brought in a lot of people who don't even go to college here. The class is here and open 
to non students. 
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CHRIS: Anarchistlibrary.org is online. You can email us through that or check the postings for upcoming classes. The library will be open in 
the fall semester so you can come at any time and check out a book or use the computers. 

The lower library of the student union on the City College Phelan campus. You can start another club here on campus, too. If people come 
in, we can help get them started with a club to get funding to get food or info or movies out there or whatever, too! 
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paintings and Allison’s large format photographs into the back of Lee’s van and 
scheduled a two-week tour down the East Coast, through the South and up to the 
MidWest. The idea was to do the tour just like the band tours we’d been on and 
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MT: It’s the first tour of this kind that I know of that was just quick, one night 
shows. That Drawing Resistance show is on tour for two years, stopping to be on 
display a long time in every city. 
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MT: Exactly. It seems like the DIY network just gets taken for granted. Every sum¬ 
mer, more and more bands tour and it is a good thing that we have, but maybe we 
get lazy and neglectful and forget the possibilities of this. _ 
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MT: We did DIY galleries like Space 1026 in Philly. We did Nowe Miasto in New 
Orleans. We did spaces, warehouse... anywhere where there was room for big 
paintings. We did punk houses as a last resort just because of space issues. 



MT: What was punk about it was that we were doing it in a van without profit in mind. We booked everything. We put the show up and 
took it down. We covered any holes we made in walls. It was a pretty concentrated effort The art itself wasn’t dealing with ’’punk” themes. 
The stuff itself probably wasn’t too different from what you’d see at art shows, if you frequent art shows. It wasn't as aesthetically seamless as 
your more traditional gallery shows, but the importance of that could be debated. 
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MT: Initially, the idea was that each person who was doing the show for us in each town would meet us halfway and come up with some 
performance aspect of the show. I typed up this thing explaining what we were doing, asking the people doing the shows to have an event 
Local artists, film makers... a drag show, a bake off, whatever, but NO bands. There could be music but no bands, because then the bands 
become die spectacle and we were trying not to have a spectacular event 



MT- We didn't go on the road thinking that was necessarily going to happen and we were right. That was the disappointing aspect of the 
tour. I think a lot of folks booked shows for me because I was a friend or because they'd heard of my bands, but maybe they weren t too 
stoked on the idea of our tour. Maybe they were INTRIGUED by the idea, but didn't know how to handle it. I don't think we saw anything 
local except in Pittsburgh. The Mr. Roboto space really came through for us. There were people who made noise instruments and other 
artists showing stuff. It was a big show. Otherwise, I don't think there were any local artists. 
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^ff^ffiaHva^^ubjec^nnud^lebate. It was understood that die stuff on the walls was for sale, sort-of. We did have your basic band 
merch table where we sold tons of printed posters. We had printed posters announcing the show and this printed piece me and Lee had 
worked on — a fairly big, 5-color screen print. We made 80 of those and sold them for $4 each. We also brought our zines and friends zines 
and Allison had prints of her photos for sale. The tour didn't pay for itself. 
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MT: No, the shows were free. Theoretically, we would sell enough stuff to pay for gas. We did come pretty close to breaking even. At the 
end of it, I wasn’t disappointed. We did as well as a band on th eir first tour would. __^ 
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MT: People were really encouraging. In Little Rock, we had the show in a really small house. This middle aged woman who taught at die 
community college got really excited and took us back to her studio to show us her paintings. That was cool. Even though it was a DIY 
punk tour, it was cool to get shows that weren’t straight punk shows. The crowds were pretty diverse. That was the goal, to get art out there. 
In the art world, you can’t just sit and wait for someone to give you a gallery show. 






MT: The first show was in Philly and it was huge. We were lucky enough to be there when another traveling show was coming through. The 
space had two rooms and the main room had a show of Olympia artists like Calvin Johnson, so there were like hundreds of people there 
and it was on a gallery night Their show was more like the Drawing Resistance thing. It would stay up in each city for a week or so at a 
time. The dichotomy was funny. We were in the backroom with our paintings, one on top of each other, probably 14 feet in the air, while 
theirs were all preciously arranged. I’m not saying one is better them the other, but it was a good eyeful. We packed three times as much 
stuff as diem into half the space. We also had our own little crew of wasted bike messengers among the normal crew of gallery dwellers. 
There was no way to gauge the reaction. It was just chaos. 

New Orleans was at Nowe Miasto, a really great space full of really great people, but there were only like 5 people at die show. What we 
did different there was to have a silkscreen demonstration before the show because they had this four screen press they’d recentiy found 
and they wanted us to teach them how to use it? 

There were a few shows that in typical punk style, we didn't make it to. Pittsburgh was fantastic. Gainesville, our home, was great, it 
goes without saying. It was at my old space, The Ark, which was an art gallery anyway. _____ 
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MT: We talked about this a lot on tour. When you try to tour wifh a video or art or something, (indie) stores seem less likely to buy that 
stuff because the art consuming public doesn't exist on that small level in the way the record consuming public does. I don't feel ill will 
towards that because I have been in bands. Music is the most instantiy absorbable form of art. You go to a show, its an event; you partici¬ 
pate, hopefully, and then you go home and have memories about it With visual art shows, ideally the kind of art we’re showing exists in 
the moment its viewed, and, hopefully, if you make the right connections, it ISNT absorbed right there on the spot. Its something that will 
get talked about 
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The dedication party at UN Plaza for Rigo" s new "Truth" mural was an example of how political pubBc art can actually 
embody all of the values it aspires to. The muml is a simple block of text on the side of the Odd Fellow's Building at 7th and 
Market, reading "TRUTH'. At the ceremony, Rigo dedicated the mural to Robert H. King. An ex-Black Panther and member 
of the Angola Three, King had spent 29 years in solitary confinement in Louisiana's notorious Angola prison for a crime he 
didn't commit, until being released in 2001. Mr. King was on hand to address the crowd about his experiences. This was a 
great way to add some extra meaning to a simple text muml, so that years from now, people will be able to say, "What that 
muml is REALLY about is how this Panther got framed on these chatges but truth finally prevailed..." After that, it was basi¬ 
cally a big party for homeless folks in the Plaza. Rigo passed out a hundred or so bags of free groceries, each one screen 
printed with the Black Panther logo, to remind people of the Panthers famed free food progmmsfor the poor, and then bands 
and DJs played for hours, all for free. 


But the day-in/day-out genius of the Truth muml is that UN Plaza offers a dear bne of sight from the muml to City Hall, 
where the big letters are most dearly visible in one piece from its steps. The mayor will have to see "TRUTH" every day. 
Locked in a permanent staring contest with Power, the muml seems confident that Truth will eventually win. 
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The warehouse at 47 Clarion was not only one of my favorite squats ever, but one of my favorite places that I have ever lived, period. 
Iro nically , die first time I ever went inside the building was the last time most people in town went there, when I played in SHOTWELL at 
the last show ever there. 

The eviction of Aaron Noble and the Clarion Alley Mural Project from 47 Clarion was a high profile local news story, another sign of just 
how bad everything really had become in The Mission when even die most estabBshed neighborhood institutions weren't safe from the 
onslaught of dot com cash. After 94 years idle building was to be tom down and replaced with, of course, prefab lofts. 1 had heard about it 
and been bummed about it in an abstract way like everyone else. It wasn't until I actually stepped inside ft that night that I could feel just 
what a s pecial place we were losing. The building was built in 1907 and was big, open, all made of wood. It fek like it was from an older 
world, tike an old bam, or a sailing ship. 1 can't explain it, exactly, but the space just fek STRONG, somehow, Bke a lot of great things had 
happened there. Now, die artists had taken a settlement and were moving out They had been having huge parties for weeks. Ours was to 
be the last 


It was packed. People were looking down from die upper floor, hanging over the railing, waving bottles. SacriUdous rocked Bke heU, 
first, and the big room was full of people dancing, especially Rigo and Carmen. Before we played, we had Peter Plate come up to read a 
piece he'd written in honor of the space's last night a rousing speech where he declared that die space had once been the Mission I.W.W. 
wobbBe haB and tonight we were Bnked to them. Later, neither Aaron Noble or 1 would be able to find any documentation that 47 Clarion 
had, in fact been any kind of union haU, but it didn't matter that night The yuppies were knocking down our wobbBe haB and we were 
fucking pissed! It was a damn good speech. 

We were playing and things were going good. There was lots of dancing and it fek Bke a good night AH of a sudden, during our cover 
of "Thick as Thieved' I heard some weird sound coming out of the guitar. Mission punks know this is not uncommon with ShotweB. But, I 
looked up from the drums to see a cop trying to grab Jimmy! There was another cop by the door. Jimmy shrugged off the cop and stepped 
away from him. Next, the cop looked at me and made the hand-cutting-aaoss-throat motion, mouthing, " Off! Turn ft off!' 

I looked at Jimmy, who was stiB playing the song. I looked out at the crowd, stiB dancing. I looked at the cop, smiled, and mouthed, "No 
fucking way!" 

As soon as the music was done, Buzz, yelled, "Keep playing! Quick! and we launched right into another song, before the cops could toy 
to assert themselves in the quiet The crowd danced harder. The cop looked pissed. Finally, Peter went to talk to the cops outside. There's 
nothing that Mission cops love mote than talking to Peter Plate. Peter kept them confused for long enough for us to play about 8 more 
songs. And that was that, a teaBy great last sendoff to a haunted old wobbBe haB. The end. 

Or was it? What has been most remarkable about the last few years in San Francisco was the great speed in which events happened and 
whole eras came and went bi late 2000,1 was attending tenants! rights marches seemingly every day. In the midst of this came the pubBsh- 
ing of Rebecca Solnits Hollow City, an actual hardcover book with the urgency of a flyer, fuB of photos of the marches Id just attended, 
had first read in the book that the Clarion Alley Mural Project warehouse might be sold and the artists who Bved in it might be evicted. In 
just a couple months, the artists had taken a settlement and we re leaving the City and we had played the last party there. But, (y tfie time 
just another month went by, the economy was slowing down. The papers wereJuB of declarations that the boom was now bust And e 
expected demoBtion of the warehouse hadn't taken place. 47 Clarion was sitting there empty. 

Maybe 91 couldn't write another chapter in 47 Clarion s history, I could at least add an afterword. Late one night, Jimmy and 1 popped 
the lock off the front door and I moved in to my new squat 









It ended up being a great, free place to five with running 
water and grand sky fights set in the ceifing (no electricity, 
though). I decorated my kitchen writing space with rough sketch¬ 
es of Aaron Noble's murals that he'd left behind to pay tribute to 
the building/s longtime home to the creative process. I have a lot 
of great memories of the four months I fived there. I remember 
laying in bed with Melissa until late in the afternoon, when we 
first started going out, and how my tiny room felt snug like a 
boats cabin. I remember drinking coffee and eating pan-fried 
toast while the glorious Mission sun flooded in the sky fights in 
my kitchen on long mornings. I remember working on my zine 
by candlelight until late, there, safe in the ship cabin, while the 
City roiled tike a vast sea outside. 

There was still a lot of space inside to explore, too. Jimmy 's 
friend, Mark, who had lived there, had left a bunch of stuff 
behind. Jim and I went through some of it, looking for stuff to 
sell at the flea market We came upon a big pile of these weird, 
styrofoam replicas of human heads that Mark had left behind. 
One day, months later, we solved the mystery of the creepy 
heads when we finally watched some of the dusty VHS videos 
we'd found in the squat 

On one old tape, there was a very young looking Mark from 
around 1982, explaining to the camera that he was going to use 
this strong epoxy to cement one of these styrofoam heads on to 
this watt. Then he turned and actually started gluing the head to 
the watt! It was Art! Jimmy and I recognized die facade of the 
building Mark was in front of. It was the building at 16th and 
Valencia that Epicenter used to be in. Today, the watt that Mark 
was gluing the head on to is not visible because there is a build¬ 
ing there. But at the time, that intersection was the home of the 
Gardand Pit, a big, empty lot where the Gardand Apartments 
had been burned down by landlord arson in 1975. 

We watched the video in amazement There were brief shots 
of the pH, die long time site of guerilla anti-gentrification, anti¬ 
slumlord art actions, including many by Peter Plate. After awhile, 
a Latino guy came into the frame. He was trying to get Mark to 
STOP. He kept saying, "Stop! Why you do this? Why you do 
this my building?' while Mark tried to explain to the man, "No, 
you see, this is ART." 

I couldn't believe it We had, on video, perhaps the first inter¬ 
action between a Mission Latino and this new race of strange 
white people, The Artists! The man had no due what he was a 
part of at that moment either, how things would turn out He 
had no context yet to understand the strange behavior of this 
man with the heads, but soon, more tike him would come... 

Here in the building to be destroyed by the changes in the 
neighborhood we found a tape showing glimpses of the earliest 
days of the changes. 

Unfortunately, die boom wasn't busted enough to stop the 
condo project from being buit at 47 Clarion. I went out of town 
after 4 months and left the squat with Zoe. Ivy and Zoe were 
deeping there when, one morning in November, the wrecking 
ball hti the building with them in ti! They got their shit and got 
the hell out, the last people to sleep there after 94 damn years. 

Melissa told me about it while I was away. She said, "Its so 
weird. The room where we used to lay is just a space up in the 
air now." 

As part of the settlement, Aaron got the right to do a mural 
on the back of the new condos and got in a pretty good last- 
word, a brief valediction on the whole dot com story in a way. 
The new mural depicts The Thing from Fantastic Four crashing 
out of the building. 

The text reads in huge letters, 'KaboomF' 
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AARON NOBLE (AN): In 1992, Rigo, Sabastiana Pastore, Maty Gail Snyder, Arecely Sorriano, Michael OConnor and myself started the 
Clarion Alley Mural Project (CAMP). At that time, Rigo was the only one of us who was actually a muraBst I was a writer and I was really 
into paying attention to people who were then attending the SF Art Institute and doing lots of work, graffiti, in the streets. Peopk like Twist, 
Ruby Neary who were taking some Art Institute ideas and combining it with graffiti. They were running in crews and working with regular 
graffiti artists tike KR, Amaze. Ruby was doing horses. Twist was doing his big screws and other cartoon-styk stuff. Dave Am - do you 


remember him? Those big dogs? 
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AN: So that was kind of a radical thing, combining art school ideas with gruff aesthetic and mentality. Then Alicia McCarthy got into that, 


too, and later there was Margaret KtigaUen. 
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AN: It seemed like such a natural spot Of course, its a drug alley and is a toilet for a lot of folks in the area. The owners are slumlords or 
they own body shops and never look at the back of diet buildings... In the 80s, Balmy Alley had murals all about Central America. That 
was the direct inspiration, Balmy Alley, and the traditional Mission District murals which grew out of the Chicano mural movement of the 
70s. We had die idea to do that here in Clarion. 



AN: Which means we can do things that a Pac Heights homeowner would never let us do. So the seediness is a ble^ig^tnd^anse^ 
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AN: Yeah, we have the element of surprise... _ 
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AN: We wanted to showcase these younger artists that were doing mostly tiBdt stuff, stuff that was 
exploring new directions on what murals or street painting could be. But we also wanted to get the 
old school mumfists invovled, too, so there'd be a continuity. 
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AN: That would be a part Id want you to edit out! (Laughs) 


AN: Yeah, thats a fair way to put it Lets say that Predta Eyes developed a real successful 
approach. Like they get more funding and get the huge walls and what they're doing, they do well. 
Their murals are 

aU, technically, teal good and they never come off the walk. But it felt ttke when we were starting out that there was no mom in the mural 
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community for anything that didn't look like that 
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AN: When we d go fund-raise or try to get permission, thats what people would assume our mural 
was going to look like. Sometimes they'd be disappointed when it didn't, but that doesn't happen 
anymore. 
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AN: The North Mission is the first stop for immigrants from all over the world. We have Laotians, 
middle easterners, Latinos, more blacks and homeless folks then the rest of the Mission... So the 
alley is about the coltision of all different ideas. We wanted everyone who took on a pmject in this 
alley to consider their position in this neighborhood and to reflect some aspect of this neighborhood. 
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AN: Some mural projects are really all about involving the community at each step of tire way, but we think that often results in a really 
similar kind of mural, no matter where the murals done. It finds a lowest common denominator, and I find those to be kind of bland. Our 
murals in CAMP weren't on too big a scale. We d let people paint one garage door or even just a door, so we just let people do their own 
thing. We ask them to consider that the audience in the alley is not the audience in an art gallery. Its not an audience that is trained to look 
at art in this realty specialized way; its everybody, from kids to grownups, in every economic doss. So we'd reject ideas that were, tike, too 
hipster porno gross out, or if they were going to offend religious people. On the other hand, we encourage people to make political state- 
meats if they want to, which some do. We would try to talk to the people who Bve in tire buildings, but what we found was most respect 
artists and want tire artist to make tire decision. They say, "No! You re the artist! You do YOURjob[_ 
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AN: One mural that happened early on and became sort-of symbolic of the project was Julie Mumry s escalator wr bi-modem art concept, 
this photo-reatist escalator. No message at aU, no dear meaning. And its in black and white, and was the first black and whrte mural in SF 
to our knowledge. So it was aradical departure and we didn't know what people would think of it, but its just been phenomenally popular 
with aU kinds of people. The other day, a homeless guy came up and told me it was his favorite in the whole alley. People have respect for 

the skill it took to make it so realistic. Twists wall was a big deal, „„*„**> 

of course. Daniels ted devil hadn't been tagged once, for years and years. When it finally did get tagged, he was so upset that he pu 































and birds morphing into bottles and buildings, has been real popular. 
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AN; And then there's the vending machine giving out eviction notices and lattes... Andy got evicted 
amund that time, too, and his murals from that time have birds getting forced out of their bird hous¬ 
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AN; / got interested in the history of mural painting and got into what people were doing in the 30s 
with WPA stuff. CAMP had a show at New Langton Arts to showcase our project, so we decided to 
make a new mural for that show. ILWU Local 6 was right around the comer from N.LA. and we 
found drat inside their union hall, drey had a mural from the 40 s depicting Bloody Thursday, which 
was the police riot that set off the General Strike of San Francisco in 1934. There was this cool 
painting of cops on horseback beating strikers in this pretty rad 1940s social reatist style, painted 

10 years after the strike. They had a good space on the front of the union hall, so we proposed to 
do a remake of thatmuml out front, featuring some newer styles. It ended up with Ruby painting the 
cop s horse and Twist painting the cop. Rigo painted a striker. Each figure was done in the artists! 
own style, which is how we differ from traditonal mural style. Usually, you try to make it look tike 
one person painted the whole tiling to give it a visual continuity. Now, because Twist used an 
unstable medium, die poBceman has become this ghosdy, vanishing figure. He painted the cop with 
varnishes he got from die dump. 
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AN: Yeah! The cop goes away but the workers are still there. Its utopian! But, I didn't paint on that 
one; I just researched ft. That show) led to die project we did at die Redstone Building, the former 
Labor Temple, where the whole General Strike was actually planned. There had been huge meet¬ 
ings there with every union in The City. CAMP got a big grant — $35,000 —from the Citys 

Creative Work Fund to do a huge mural in there. Chuck Sperry did a whole mural about the 

General Strike and then we worked our way back and forth to cover die whole range of labor histo¬ 
ry in SF. I painted my first mural as part that project 
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AN: I don't know. The thing about murals is that they 're up for good. People are going to go in and 
out of that building that Im never going to meet The payoff of doing a mural is that you have this 
huge audience who never goes to art shows. Years later, you may get to talking to someone and 
find out they've seen your mural. _^^ 
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AN: Andy and I did this wall at 6th and Howard, where Twist had put up a mural on panels and 
had it stolen by yuppies. We thought the owner was cool with people painting there, so Andy and I 
went down on a weekend and started painting. Since we re both using brushes, instead of spray- 
cans, we don't exactly look like what the cops think of as graffiti artists. We made a big deal out of 
it we brought ladders and spread out drop cloths and even put up traffic cones on the sidewalk. 

We got away with it att weekend. Andy finished his piece and I ALMOST finished mine. When 1 
went back on Monday to put the last tines on it the owner walked right out really pissed off, and 
started yelling about calling the cops. He made me buff it out even though it was really well done 
and almost finished. I couldn't betieve he wasn't happy to have it 

So, then we found a wall at the end of 16th Street a whole, block long retaining wall. There 
were a bunch of people living in their vehicles down there, so these RVs and big traders provided a 
lot of cover. We worked on it for months. Eventually, we had a half-block long mural, probably the 
longest illegal mural in The City. Cops came by and we told them we had permission. I did three 
majoTpieces on tha watt and he did the rest The work just flowed in and out of each other's. 

But now we have real permission to do tins watt on Lexington at 18th... ___ 
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AN: It was probably the symbolic low point of the whole dot-com-yuppies-evicting-artists time... 
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AN: Yeah. Ils the biggest building amund. You can see it for like 10 blocks. 
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AN: Well, murals definitely have a fife span. The sun bleaches them and even really well 
painted mura ls have maybe 15 years £ they're 
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AiV: / researched it a lot, because, at one point, Rigo and I were thinking of doing a mural 
that addressed die history of the building directly. The building was the center of a 
Bohemian culture since at least the early 60s. This loft is the 4th structure at die site. Two 
burned, the second in the 06 Quake. Then came the one we were living in, which stood 
horn 1907 to 2001, but was only the SECOND oldest building on the alley. The one they 
knocked down for the HUGE loft had been the oldest Originally, at die turn of the century, 

47 Clarion was an industrial laundry that did the tnensfor die big hotels dountoww Later, 
in the 60s it was let out to people with connections to beat culture, experimental film and 
gay cultur e It became a place called Secret Cinema and they had screenings of experimen¬ 
tal films and experimental music events. The whole building, which was 4 units when we 
were living there, had been one big space. 

WL 

AN: No, the artists before us did. Its been occupied by successive waves of artists since 62,1 
think, which is Just about the time I was bom. They had huge events there. They bum sets 
for movies. The Cocketes, die seminal drag queen theater group, rehearsed there and shot 
thefr movies there. _^ 

AN: Because of the David Weisman documentary about them, which was long overdue. 

They were realty well known in their day, credited for what Bowie did with glam rock, for 
influencing John Waters... Waters was definitely in our building. He went to screenings there. 
Terry Reilly, the composer, performed in there. Divine spent time diae.WhmFaMs 
Satyricon premiered at die SF Film Festival, they had the after party at 47 Clarion. That 
must have been a fucking wild scene, because that was at the height of The Cockettes really 
living that Bfestyl e. Parties, orgies, drag events... 
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AN: (l aug hs) So you have a unique insight i nto my motive process! 
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AN: Ray Patlan is still around.Some of his stiffs up. He has a great one in the New College lobby — sort-of an Aztec figure all in browns. A 
nice flowing style, related to Siqueiros. Then there' Chuy Campasanos, who died in 1994. (points) Thais the last one of his life right there. 
That one harkens bade to the Chicano Mural Movement Its got the farm workers! flag, but it also abstracts a Uttie, which is what he's known 
for. When he did the UB Ann, hat was a radical move, because it was a move away from didactic poBtics. They all argued about it It was 
abstracted, kind of cubist.. 



AN: (laughs) That will be the opinion of the editor. __ 
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AN: A lot of people didn't Uke it, sure... _ ____ 

^J 

AN: Well, he branched out I respect hat But that one led to this. 

J VOHWOfi CofTj th2 t>0 yo^ TrTRr 

ftyftAiS CgvVQ £o/vrA< g>/T-£ T& 6£a/TA' CAryd/* /' v TH-£ _ 

AN: Thais tricky and there's no simple answer. White people, by the wety, havebeer^^^neighborhood for a longtime and there have 
been white artists here for most of the time hat it has become a more Latinoneighborhood. Our idea was hat doing CAMP was a way to 
empower people hat are here and give hem a voice. Hopefully hat overrules any influence on white yuppies seeing us andfeeBng more 
safe here, but I don't know... __ ___ 

ThTsT 
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AN: Yeah! I can certainly point to hat Rigo and I are working on our new mural on he building hats being bulk where our old house 
was. Its a new, vacant loft The realtors are out here, showing it to buyers while we re painting and people are walking out on to what 
would be heir redwood decks, but hey overlook Clarion Alley. They're supposed to, Uke, get a suntan, or somehing, but hey look out 
andxejrilhesejyeopleo^^te achoherandjiomeles^^ —i 
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AN: The gentrfication was bo m here on a wave o f speculation when ANY property was rentable- even ours ■ 

Trt€SE S^TcCtZT] AlAy sT[ 


■ and hat time is over. 
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AN: Yes. They came and tried to show he 
place during he last Block Party, Uke to show 
he "Bvely art culture " or whatever. But his 
hud, insane metal punk band was playing 
right behw he decks, so hey couldn't show 
it.. 
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AN: Im strangely OK wih it l still have a 
hnger run han a show in a gallery and a way 
bigger, more diverse audience. When it finally 
comes down, well, big deal. I even Uke hat its 
temporary. There's a lack of pretension to it I 
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AN: Yeah. If he mural sucks, itU get tagged 
more! 


























When I Bved at 47 Clarion, I used to go for lunch every day at Martin Des Pones. It was just Bke that old MDC song,"Soup Kitchen 
Celebrity". The hours were still the same as in the song, from 12 to 3! I even saw Zee there sometimes, though if I saw the drummer of the 
Dead Kennedies, I didn't recognize him. 

Around the comer from Marty's, one day, I noticed a gathering of twenty-something, white hipster kids. They stood, smoking and talk¬ 
ing, in a configuration that resembled a younger version of the group of homeless men milling around outside the soup kitchen down the 
block. But they were standing in front of a dot com company that was housed in an old, red brick building. When one guy, probably about 
five years younger than me, stubbed out his smoke and opened tire front door, I impulsively nodded, "hello" and followed him inside. 

A guard at the front desk didn't look up. As I passed tire lobby, some employees headed out didn't give me a second look either. I strode 
confidently around tire work area, poking my head into conference rooms and greeting people in tire halls. I found the main work area, a 
vast, high-ceiBnged mom filled with young, white kids stationed in front of computers. One kid looked at me as I approached, nodded, and 
went back to typing. I realized I could pmbably sit down at a computerand pretend I worked therefor days and no one would ever know I 
didn't belong There. Apparently no one knew just who worked there. 

I later read an article in The Baffler where a guy wrote about doing exactly that, showing up at a dot com in New York City and pre¬ 
tending to work, but that sounded boring to me. I went for the beer! I soon found the fabled beer-stocked fridges and cabinets overflowing 
with food in an employee kitchen. I made a sandwich, enjoyed some OdwaBa juices, and got some coffee for the road, noting that there 
were not one, but two good beers on tap. After that I went back a few times, avoiding Martin de Ported gas-producing spBt pea soup in 
favor of dot com sandwiches and trail mix and the occasional fancy beer raised in toast to my new co-workers. But being somewhere that 
could be anywhere with people that could be anybody was just too damn creepy, and I quit going. At least Martin de Pones was Bke a fam¬ 
ily. 


I left town for a few months and my squat on Clarion Alley was finally tom down while I was gone. When I got bade in early 2002, it 
was a new era all over again. I came home to a ghost town. Suddenly, there were potential squats everywhere. Vacancy rates South of 
Market were as high as 40%. Newly completed loft spaces faded in the Mission sun, unsold, as the dock struck twelve for the dot com econ¬ 
omy and the briefly hip former ghetto turned bark into a pumpkin before our eyes. I found a cute one-story abandoned warehouse in an 
aUey South of Market and used a cordless drill to get the door open. I was pleased to find that it had working electridty and was fairly dean, 
but I would have to figure out how to get tire water turned on to make it my new squat The day I started moving in, I was carrying in an 
old futon Id found on big trash night when I met my new neighbor. He Bved in the abandoned house across the street! 

The next day, I checked out a cafe in my new neighborhood, taking a long, leisurely morning with the paper. The other patrons all 
seemed to have been stranded there in some arrested state of hipness, beached when some long forgotten wave of Coo! from a previous 
gentrfying boom period had broken. There were middle-aged women, still with dyed pink hair and leopard-print creepers; sad-looking 
balding men with goatees. At the counter, I overheard a young guy, about my age, chuckle to the tattooed and pierced girl at the register, 
"Well, it looks Bke I lost all my money!" 

"Let me guess," she sneered. "Stork market?' 

"YeahT he said. "Its all true! I was a day trader! Remember how I used to sit in here all day? I was a day traderf' 


But she'd already moved down the counter to the next customer. I got a refill and considered the sweet urban irony of me and the for¬ 
mer day trader, now scrounging for refills in the same cafe, while me and my friends set out with crowbars to open up tire now empty 
places where his kind had worked. 


Like many, Id expected a dot com collapse to give poor people and underground artists mote breathing room. But as the suni mer 
unfolded, it seemed Bke somehow we'd gone to The Great Depression U overnight There were no jobs and homeless people filled tire 
doorways of now empty office space. Our country, we were told, was now engaged in a perpetual war that would last beyond our lifetimes. 
With mote people needing help than ever, rich kid mayoral candidate and Board of Supervisors member, Gavin Newsom began efforts to 
slash welfare checks for the City's poorest residents, launching his candidacy by attacking tire homeless. 


Jobs fled tire City. ReeBngfrom tire discovery of its role in tire growing Enron scandal, accounting firm Arthur Anderson olonelaid off 
thousands in San Francisco. Somehow I found a job, though. Im the guy who sorted Arthur Anderson's trash. I got hired at SCRAP, a non¬ 
profit that accepts used items that would otherwise be thrown into tire landfill, and then offers them for sale, cheap, as art suppBes When I 
started working There, Arthur Anderson donated countless boxes of whatever was left in their offices when they dosed their doors. I spent 
nearly my whole 3 months at SCRAP sorting piles of Arthur Anderson's Post-It Note pads, old transparent tape dispensers and staplers, 
envelopes, and pens that didn't work. 

I stitt have an electrical power strip that says "Arthur Anderson" on it that I took from work one day to use at a generator show at 16th 
and Mission BART that Id set up. 


Arthur Anderson's dosing left hundreds of people in the Bay Area out of work, but their office closure CREATED at least one job: 
mine. 
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A "Care Not Cash" billboard was altered to reflect a different sentiment in the 
Miss ion District. The city is heating up over this controversial ballot initiative. 
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ZARA: I started to do graffiti before I started to paint My friend, Shuggs, who is the writer who brought me up, showed me how to draw 
and paint, so I went out painting with him all the time. I got psyched on painting from there and then it changed my adulthood, my whole 
outlook. 



ZARA: I went to rehab for a long time and I was viewing graff as a "red flag" or whatever die rehab terminology for basically abusive behav¬ 
ior is. I was convinced that this was true for awhile and 1 tried to be completely straight and not get arrested. I auit drucps and alcohol, 
which turned out to be really successful for me, actually. When 1 started doing graff again, I felt like I needed to have a higher purpose, that 
I couldn't do the same stuff I was doing. This was right when I moved to SF. 

fry THC^crry^ 


|yjfri rtf(s 

__hen I first moved here, I wouldn't tag. fwas one of these kids, running around writing "respect" and "revolt", trying to get respect 

for just that emotion. But respect comes from puttinq in reed work. I came to this conclusion that what 1 needed to do is to enter the graff 
scene and get respect for doing hardcore graff and then 1 could write my other shit along with it. I wanted to come up in the scene, pay my 
dues, and when people start to respect me, then I'd use that as a platform to speak from. I started realizing that you can't just step out and 
write "Revolution" on a wall; you've got to show a proof, basically. You have to be DOING Revolution and then people get the context that 
its written in and they respect die word. 
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ZARA: From the community at large, not so much from just graffiti kids. If I was 
trying to get respect from only graft writers, my technique would be a lot different. 

A lot of writers do really tight, nice, artistic graft shit that's really technical, but it's 
for the graft community. A lot of my stuff is text and bold fonts for more general 
public folks to read it. 

SCAM: But does a graffiti context help get respect from the larger community? 

Like, does a harder to reach spot get respect from passersby? Or is it more like, 

"Well, I want to stop the war, too, but I don't go around writing it on other people's 
storefronts!'? 

ZARA: A little of both. There are people that see property as, like, HUMAN. A 
large community respects and enjoys graffiti and an even larger faction doesn't 
want it anywhere and wants it whitewashed. 

SCAM: The whitewashing faction seems, at this point in history, to be so privileged 
that its hard for me to take seriously anymore. There's a war going on here and 
you're worried about your paint job? 

ZARA: Its severely stupid and ridiculous. Look at New York City. Its really bombed 
and has a lot of self-expression on the streets. Its really vibrant. In SF, the two 
most vibrant communities are the two communities that are bombed. When I was 
thinking about moving away from Delaware, SHUCKS told me never to move any¬ 
where where there's no graffiti. If there's no graffiti, there's no dancing, no art, no 
subcultures. If there's graff then all this stuff is alive in different ways. Otherwise, 
there's a Starbucks on the comer and the property values are high. 

SCAM: What was some of the response you've had to your graffiti? Are there spe¬ 
cific pieces you'd like to talk about? 

ZARA: It was fun to do "No More Prisons" stuff in the past couple years. 

It impresses me that I can paint a bunch of different stuff and people get it I think its because we're all thinking about the same stuff, which 
is sort-of at file core of whafs exciting to me about art. 

SCAM: When the dot-com boom was at its worst for the Mission, there was such a conflict of ideas going on here. Graff was the subcon¬ 
scious of the neighborhood made public in some way. You had everybody thinking about the same thing so hard, there was such a buzz, 
that any idea put out on the street really entered the larger world. It was a time when Nestor Mahkno could show up with those ridiculous 
anti-yuppy posters and have it make nationwide news. 





ZARA: I don't think people who weren't here then can truly relate to what a weird time it was. In ‘98, when we were out painting, everyone 
was doing something fresh and different We'd do buildings with rollers, upside-down throw-ups - even posters. Then, a couple weeks later, 
five other people would be out there doing the same thing, only slightly different. It was like a spree. Now people are really on top of each 

SCAM: Especially with public art You can see the repression in the art The tags are more furtive and nothing's really big right now. 

ZARA: People are going to read this and think "Graffiti?!? You're talking about trashy tags and fucked up walls!" But thafs based on the art 
form being repressed. In places where it can thrive more, like Germany, or other countries... or New York, Philly... When you look around 
at the walls, so many comer stores have graff on their sides and the range is so much deeper. There's more characters, more symbolism, 
and not just names. In NYC, all kinds of shit is done with spray cans. Store signs, whatever. In SF it is so much more oppressed that its not 
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accessible to the regular community. For example, in ‘94, there was that piece that KRUSH and 
DREAM did at 14th and Folsom that said, ’’Knowledge is the key to freedom”. People used graffiti 
artists to send a message out to the community. The more oppressed graffiti is, the less that stuff hap- 
[ pens. 

SCAM: Speaking of repression, how many times have you been arrested now for graff? 

ZARA: Nine times now, but under two different names! 

| SCAM: Which is how we met, right? I was working at the Coalition on Homelessness and you came 
in to do community service. My boss said, "Give this kid some flyers to pass out, or something”... If 
you're using graff to come up with the social ideas you wanted to carry out, what did it lead to? 

ZARA: I’m thinking of how to go to the next level. There was an anti-war protest with 20,000 people 
on Saturday. As an artist. I'm trying to think about real solutions, ways to facilitate those 20,000 peo¬ 
ple into creating real social change. Instead of a three day speaking out, what about a three day shut¬ 
down of the City? Lets talk about a general strike again. Its interesting to step up as an artist who puts 
shit out in the streets and take respect from that and the idea that I want social change, and then get 
people to come out and talk about social change. Community in San Francisco is growing, getting 
bigger. We’re all starting to recognize each other as activists and we're all starting to see what we can 
do to make change. 


SCAM: I think a lot of people started coming together at the end of the dot-com times, like, "Fuck! We're the last people still here! We have 
to fix this!" What were some specific filings you remember from that time and how future activism grew out of that time? 


ZARA: It was an intense time. I'd been evicted a few times and was pretty stressed out and MAC (Mission Anti-displacement Coalition) was 
a good place to put my energy. MAC was the first structured activist thing I’d ever been involved with. That was like 3, 4 meetings a week. 

I started to realize what I could bring to the situation. MAC would say, 'We're going to show up at this office and call this landlord out and 
try to get him to stop this fucked up shit!", and it was clear to me that there needed to be some visuals and someone trying to bring out a 
vibrant message. There was file SF Print Collective doing a lot of posters at that time. We did billboards, banners... MAC was writing these 
propositions, pieces of legislation, and we were backing them with our public art. That was fun. I wish that shit was happening now. I wish 
there were some liberal, crazy folks bashing shit out in this city that we could all support as a community, because right now, as a communi¬ 
ty, we're still fighting back. 

SCAM: Instead of offering support, how cam we turn it around to be about what we're FOR? If you paint something, you're trying to bring 
something new into the world, to make the City look more like how you want it to look. How does that evolve into strong statements as a 
group? "This is what we want!" 

ZARA: I don't know. I think about it all file time. We're all trying to make these cultural events, but I think capitalization and commodifica¬ 
tion of expression leads you into making self-serving art and also doing it singularly. As far as painting and making the city look a certain 
way, well... we all want culture. We don't want whitewashed bullshit. When we go out to paint and we all ask each other what we're going 
to paint, that's culture. When we think about providing free food for others besides ourselves, we're saying what we want to happen in our 
community. I struggle with it because it seems really self-important to say "I'm trying to change the community and I'm trying to change file 
world". But if we weren't all trying to do that than I think we'd be getting real depressed and taking Paxil. 


SCAM: You can tell how much people are really desperate for SOMETHING else to happen... 

ZARA: When we were making those billboards the other day (in the squat)... Its like we're crazy, goofed out people. We break into an 
empty building and we're making something to put over a billboard. We're drinking beer, working on it and now we're going to go out and 
RISK ARREST and put this up on a billboard. We’re fucking lonely lunatics, but the other option is to watch MTV or go to one of these 

SCAM: When I broke into my last squat, the first thing I started doing is dubbing comp tapes for the SCAM reissue package. I was sitting 
on the floor in this enormous abandoned building with a tape deck with no speakers, just dubbing tapes. As if you need any more proof! 


ZARA: It's a little gross that that’s what it takes. 
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SCAM: What about the MAC show at 16th/ Mission BART? That really stands out in my mind as a 
turning point for a lot of people... 

ZARA: We were trying to put all these ideas into action and make it happen. At the BART, we had 
a cabaret right on the street We had am MC. We cooked like 200 burritos and gave them away with 
Kool-Aid. Part of the thing that makes street shows about social change work is a unification of all 
the mediums. The MC’s talking about good shit, the bands' songs are all about stuff thafs happening 
right now... We had music, bilingual literature. It was tactful and reaching out and not didactic and 
speaking specifically for yourself, like "I am a white activist, non-native to SF, who is going to try to 
step up and take responsibility for my actions" and not try to speak FOR Latinos. It comes off real 
when you speak from a true space. There are people witn a lot of different experiences watching at a 
street show, but they can respect you if you're honest 


ZARA: People can hear that BS a mile away. 

SCAM: I liked how the MAC let us do whatever we could to spread their message. The pamphlet we 
made for that show was just bilingual info about MAC and a general call to come to their meetings. 

ZARA: Yeah. The show had neighborhood youth come talk and games. It was a thin line between 
corny and innovative. 

SCAM: That was fighting back. But by the beginning of 2001, the economy was failing finally and we had more breathing room. That's 
when 949 Market came about... 

ZARA: That was more like a celebration. The readers may not know that that was an epic show for us here. There were 5-600 people there 
and a lot of people saying, 'We're ready to get back to life!" after four years of straight dotcom crush. 

SCAM: You can put on events that really change your life. That night felt like that. 

SCAM: After years of graff art, now people are trying to get you involved in the Art World. Your work is free on the street and cheap at 
shows. What's going to happen when you get in the museums? 

ZARA: Yerba Buena asked me to be in Bay Area Now, where they exhibit what they consider to be the "hot, young" artists that are "hap¬ 
pening" now. As a "career move" — I'm learning a lot of this stuff now — what this means is if you're trying to have an art "career', you put 
stuff in this show and then people from sill over sire going to call you up and get you these shows, like in NYC, Stockholm, whatever. Like, 
"Come to our city so we can sell you!" 

SCAM: How did they hook up with you? 

ZARA: I think they were told to call me by someone. They obviously don't know much about my work, but they need people to buy tickets 
to the gallery and I think they got word that I could bring in a lot of people. They may or may not actually like my work because they 
picked me for the show without seeing sinything. Its like getting a video on MTV or something. Then you're guaranteed to sell a certain 
amount of CD's. If you're in this show, you're guaranteed to sell a certain amount of paintings. 

SCAM: They're investing. 

ZARA: Right, and at rates of about 50 or 60%. Basically, a commercial gallery owner is like a used car salesman. They suck so bad. 

They're super falsely nice to you. Then they sell your painting for $1000 and they get $500 of it. I don't care about the money so much but 
file process around it is pretty slimy. 

SCAM: Then whoever buys it wants to sell it for $10,000. 

ZARA: Yeah, its like the big art buyers want to buy the newest toy out there. Its not the most exciting world to be in and its devilishly false. 



SCAM: What are you trying to do then, by being a part of it? 

ZARA: I want to be a political voice in this situation. I want to try and represent the things we've ben talking about and do it in this upper 
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class, boojie community. Plus, it's a museum, and a lot of school kids and older folks go there. On 
this level, anything I do is almost the most accessible it could be. A lot of different folks will go see 
it I want to say something to them that I think needs to be said. 

SCAM: In a not-for-sale kind of way? 

ZARA: They're paying me $300 to be in the show which is pathetic. At first I thought, 'Tm going to 
$5000 and live off this shit all year!" I was pumped. 

SCAM: Basically, your presence is just making them money. 

ZARA: Yeah. The "Big Time" is a total hoax and there's really nowhere to go in this society where 
we can do the shit that we want to do, so I'm back to square one, which is trying to speak about 
what I think needs to happen in this world. 

SCAM: What were some of the ideas you had for stuff to put in the museum show? 

ZARA: The first conversation I had with them was funny. I said, "If I'm going to be in this show, 
the first thing I want to do is sit down with the other 30 artists in the show and talk about what 
we're all thinking about right now." They were like, "uh... THATS interesting.... BUT, uh, its not 
going to happen." I said, "This is a big deal for a lot of people and I think it's a real shame that 
we're having this show and I'm going to be seeing sill these other artists hanging their shit and 
we're not going to talk about the structure of the show." 

Another idea was to have free dinner in fine museum. They said, "We don't have the budget 
to feed that many people." I said, "My experience is you can feed 150 people for $40 so lets dou¬ 
ble that and make it $80." But, yeah, I guess its not appropriate to feed people out of white buck¬ 
ets in Yerba Buena. 

SCAM: But is it ART?!? 

ZARA: I started thinking I'd go in and paint this huge thing that said, "This is no place to create 
culture". I started getting venemous. But they weren't letting me do anything. They were really 
editing me and letting me know that they had the power to because if you're in the show, you've 
signed a contract. It’s a really boring scene. Ifs really just another cog in the system. I was disap¬ 
pointed, and now, here I am, entering into this endeavor with these people and all we do is fight. 
Its not super fun and I'm hoping I can learn something from it 

SCAM: What are you going to try to put in it? 

ZARA: I'm going to paint this big landscape that has a lot of symbolic things that are happening 
right now, like planes and bombs crashing, I want to try to express the human emotion with ani¬ 
mals in the painting. There's going to be dead animals, sad animals, and I'll have this hole cut out 
of the painting so people can walk up behind it and stick their face into the painting like at an 
amusement park and have their picture taken. Its supposed to look like there's all this bad shit in 
the world and here you are, smiling in it. Its not the end all, but hopefully, it'll be good. 

SCAM: What ideal do you envision for art then? If you feel there’s no outlet, what do you wish 
there was? 

ZARA: Its something I talk about with a lot of people. I'm not sure. One thing I romanticize is 
I.R.A. murals in Ireland. That’s anti-colonialist shit Its so amazing, the neighborhoods back these 
murals. In the Mission, we could have huge, beautiful, anti-capitalist murals and say this neighbor¬ 
hood is a beacon for down-ass activists, living their lives here, who don't like what capital is doing 
in this country or any country. I like to envision us having enough community control that we can 
get the property owners in this community to support pro-community messages on the sides of 
their buildings. I also hope the economy tanks and people have more time to be creative and 
work together and hang out 

SCAM: You say the graff scene has internalized the police pressure. Is that why everyone's trying 
to beat your ass? 

ZARA: Its about mis-communication. These kids over here are hating on me. I'm a queer, which is 
important, because graff is a male-driven scene. I'm soft I put out this soft-colored, soft-messaged 
stuff which is subversive to their emotions. People also try to fuck with me because I don't run 
with a crew. I don't have people in back of me that will fight all the time so I get singled out. Also, 
a lot of kids don't want some soft-ass kid exploiting their community. They think to themselves, 
"I'm a graff writer and I kick it with my friends and we've developed this life for ourselves out of 
nothing. Here comes this punk-ass kid who is going to exploit us for art fame." That's not what's 
happening, but that's the mis-communication. When they go over my spots, and I take them 
back, they're like, "That kid doesn't know who he's fucking with!" and I already touch all their but¬ 
tons. Its violent because it happens on a street level but this happens on all levels of society. 

SCAM: Whafs up with your upcoming stencil tour? 

ZARA: Me and SHY GIRL are going on tour to do stencils in NYC, Philly, DC. We're travelling 
around, doing stencils on sidewalks about giving your money away if you have it Its just about 
doing public art in new places for fun. People should come to our city and do some of that! 





















I had been trying for awhile to come up with some new ideas about how to make shows happen that were more communicative than 
alot of the usual stuff, and I came up with the idea of doing a show with reading and music all mixed together, but have it be fast, like “The 
One Hour Show”. I also wanted to see what it would be like to get people who aren’t used to reading their writing in public to read, 
because I thought the lack of slickness would really help the whole show come across. So, I managed to convince this cafe on Valencia to 
do the show and I got Kat and Arwen to read on a bill with the Onion Flavored Rings and Melissa’s ten minute play about John Ashcroft 
that starred Rachel as the former Attorney General. 

I was hanging out in the cafe a couple weeks before the show, actually making the flyer for the show, when this scraggly, old, down-and- 
outer popped his head in the door and quickly asked the first person he saw for a quarter. The girls behind the counter, these sort-of cheer¬ 
ful, perky, young, art institute girls who were presently listening to one of my all-time favorite records, Richard Hell's Blank Generation, start¬ 
ed screaming, "Out! Get out! You! You get out!" 

Then, this hungover-looking, fading hipster-type got up and balled up his fists and started threatening the panhandler. The hipster shoved 
him a couple times and then pushed him out the door and started shoving him down the block. Everyone in the cafe laughed. 

I ran out the door and got between them. I yelled at the hipster, "What in the hell are you DOING?!?" Then I gave the panhandler all the 
change in my pocket and said, 'You better split, man. They called the cops," just to try to get him out of there and to de-escalate the situa¬ 
tion. 

The scraggly, old guy walked off, yelling insults back towards us. All eyes in the cafe were on me and the hipster guy as we walked back 
into the cafe together. The hungover hipster was breathing hard, all worked up. He looked enraged. 

"What were you going to DO? Beat that old guy up? Just because he asked for a QUARTER?!?" 

Before he could answer, one of the cafe counter girls said, condescendingly, "Well, WE, appreciate you for kicking him out, at least. 
Thanks." Everyone else in the cafe was now looking at me the way they had just looked at the panhandler. 

It was disgusting on so many levels. I mean, for one thing, you just can't listen to Richard Hell and cheer on the beating up of starving, 
old men at the same time. But just the casual violence and hate among this young, white, rocker crowd was pathetic. The cafe girls had 
always been really nice to ME. I mean, Hey! We're young and white! We can relate! But now everything was different. I'd outed myself as 
someone who actually gives a shit. I left in disgust and never went back. 

The problem was that I had a show booked there. My first instinct was to cancel it or move the show, but I couldn’t find another place 
on such short notice and I also imagined that that sort of anti-homeless interaction could happen anywhere on Valencia Street. I thought 
maybe it'd be better to still have it happen there, so I could talk about the incident to try to raise questions about what our art and music's 
role is in the neighborhood. How does it contribute to exclusion of others? What does it mean to have "free" shows that a certain portion of 
the population knows and understands that they aren't really allowed to attend. I wanted to wonder out loud about how we could make our 
scene a challenge to the status quo and not a vehicle for the "beautification" of the neighborhood. Do we want new wave or do we want the 
truth? 

So I went ahead with the show. I started off my show with a small speech about the homeless situation on Valencia Street and what I'd 
seen there in the cafe and tried to pose the question of which side is our scene going to be on. But it didn't go well. This woman who I did¬ 
n't know, but who was friends with many people in the audience had just started working at the cafe and was working the show. I tried to 
make it clear that she hadn't been the person who was working there who cheered on the violent incident I'd seen, but she just thought I 
was attacking HER and everyone got bummed. I was up there, staring out at this sea of blank faces, thinking, "Hmm... maybe this WASN'T 
the right thing to do..." I explained that it wasn't about this particular cafe being fucked up because I feel like every cafe on the street would 
do that, too; I was talking about the larger situation we're stuck in. 

A week later, I found myself arguing with one of the girls from the cafe at an art show, the one who had told the guy who was fighting 
the homeless guy that she appreciated it. With an almost Clintonian lack of self-awareness (an unfortunate trait of kids raised in the 90's 
sometimes), she explained at length that she has NOPROBLEM at all with homeless people and that she "loves Omer", the famed aggres¬ 
sive, homeless street musician that howls in Mission doorways. But, when her friends bought the cafe, they HAD to kick out the homeless 
people who hung out there and start locking the bathroom, of course. "I LOVE Omer," she said. "But we had to 86 him. We're trying to 
make money." 

Well, money. Sure. We're all just asking for a little money. But isn't that how this argument got STARTED? It is sad how one's hateful 
actions towards the homeless might conflict with one's desires to be perceived as someone who has the capacity to "love" them. It is, howev¬ 
er, happy that these two completely contradictory notions can coexist with such facility and ease inside one young art student. But, what 
if we're all young and white, and we CAN'T relate? 

I saw the panhandler again, too, many times. If I didn't give him money when he asked me for it, he would yell bitterly at me and follow 
me down the street, demanding that I help him. Soon, I was surprised to find that he had started sleeping in the parking lot of my band's 
practice space, many blocks away in a different neighborhood. Whenever I went to play drums, he'd be there, yelling, with his empty hand 
stuck out to me. 
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MATILDA: Disgust at mainstream gay politics that center around assimilation over 
everything else and at Gay Pride celebrations that have become nothing more 
them opportunities for multi-national corporations to target market to gay con¬ 
sumers. Gay Shame wants to create a space for radical queer community build¬ 
ing and a space where people can celebrate their differences rather than rallying 
around this Pride for assimilation or tolerance. I think a lot of radical queers feel 
really hopeless about the radical potential of queer identity. We want to bring all 
those people together, all those people who look at The Castro and say, "Oh 
God! There’s no place for US there!" 
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M: Its not really an organization. The NAME Gay Shame started in New York 
City in 1998. A lot of its origin is from resisting racist, classist, homophobic poli¬ 
cies of the Giuliani administration. It was about people of color getting gunned 
down in the streets of NYC and us saying, 'We’re queer and we have to take a 
stand on that" Since then, people have taken on die Gay Shame name in differ¬ 
ent places: San Francisco, Toronto, Sweden, but there's other things going on 
under different names all over the place. I think a lot of it centers around Pride, 
because Pride has become such a spectacle of consumption and people see no 
space within that to celebrate anything of meaning. 
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M: Right In NYC, Gay Shame was centered around a queerish Anarchist collec¬ 
tive space called Dumba. There was a whole range of stuff, like drag shows and 
performances and people tabling and talking about political issues, especially nee¬ 
dle exchange and crackdowns on public sex and issues of class and poverty. The 
idea was to not separate culture from politics because its sill intertwined. 
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M: Here in San Francisco, the first Gay Shame event was similar, except we took it a little further into the public domain because we 
did our first event outside, in public, at Tire Beach in 2001. The whole idea was to create this queer Temporary Autonomous Zone for 
the day for the freaks and outsiders and queers who didn't feel part of anywhere else to have our own space. We had child care and 
people were making out and someone poured cement and we made mosaics. There were political speakers. There were way too many 
bands, of course. 




























One of the categories was "Helping Right 
Wingers Cope". The people nominated were 
Mary Cheney (Dick Cheney's dyke daughter), 
who is the corporate liason betwen Coors and 
the gay community; Bob Ross of the Bay Area 
Reporter and Human Rights Campaign, a 
white, upperclass, Gay Rights organization. 
That was really interesting because alot of the 
audience was for Bob Ross, and we didn't get 
it, but alot of the audience had been around 
and understood that Bob Ross was this 
reactionary scumbag. People were screaming 
about the politics and clapping for the burning 
flags. Mary Cheney won, though. She got on 
stage (a Gay Shame member playing her, of 
course) and poured a can of Coors on her 
head. Was she still on stilts then? That was 
really hot. 

There was "Best Target Marketing" 

which, of course, the Pride parade itself won 
for actually using Budweiser's slogan as the 
parade's slogan: "Be yourself. Make it a Bud." 
There was "Best Gender Fundamentalism". 
The nominees were the Michigan Women's 
MUsic Fest for their "women born women only" 
policy; the Carl's, jr. at UN Plaza for years of 
harrassment; and the Golden Gate Peace 
Officers, the gay cops who refused to sign the 
Pledge for Transgender Human Rights. They 
won. 

There was "Most Racist White-Only 
Space". It was hard to narrow this down to only 
three nominees, but there was the Northwest 
Bernal Alliance for their pro-gentrification crack 
down on homeless sleeping under highway 
overpasses near Bernal Hill; the Nob Hill 
Theater; and, finally, just #3: The whole city! I 
think #2 won, but, clearly it should have been 
#3. COA/T ia /*/LD Slot *■> 
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M: It was successful in a lot of ways of bringing people together, but one thing that 
we didn’t like was that it became kind of like a scene for a certain group of people 
who weren't really interested in the politics but just thought it was cool. This year, 
we wanted to do something where the politics were so intertwined with the specta- 
cle that it cou ldn't be separated. People would have to participate. 
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M: The Gay Shame awards were definitely our most successful event We got to be 
real theatrical and really crazy. We got to be real political, too, while, at the same 
time, not being dogmatic or formulaic. 
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M: Originally we conceived of the Gay Shame Awards as a way to get people 
excited about confronting the Pride Day parade. In terms of meetings, I'd say there 
were usually 10-30 people, and maybe 50 people involved all together. We had a 
food committee, logistics, props, wheatpasting and propaganda. We did A LOT of 
wheatpasting - at least 10 trips on different nights, especially in The Castro and 
The Mission. 
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M: Both... Wheatpasting, for me, is really important as a visible, semi-permanent, 
radical queer presence on the streets. Sometimes you can wheatpaste stuff and it'll 
be up for like a year, especially here in the Tenderloin. There's still Gay Shame fly¬ 
ers up around here from last year! 
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Totally! The point of the Awards was to reward the most hypocritical gays for 
their disservice to the community. We wanted to call people out in the center of 
where these people all are, The Castro. 
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M: It was also very important to have it in public where people who weren't 
expecting to see it would have to be confronted with it 
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M: That was exciting. Even tourists were like, "Hmm.. Does this happen here all the 
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M: We had a stage to give out awards and planned that each award was going to 
be a rainbow flag that we would light on fire, which was harder than we thought it 
would be, because they were plastic and it was very windy. We made a zine 
where we talked about all the people who were nominated .We wanted to make 
sure our message was really clear. Some other folks planned file banner drop that 
would hang behind us on the empty building on the comer, which is now the 
Diesel store (laughs). 

We encouraged people, as file flyer said, to "dress to absolutely terrifying, 
ragged, devastating excess." Some people had real great outfits, like the woman 
who made the outfit out of Starbucks bags and rainbow flags - a full dress that 
she'd sown! There were people on stilts. The food came on silver trays and there 
were other people handing out patches and art that they'd made, and zines. That 
was another thing that was important for us, not just that even/thing would be free, 
but that it would be given away, because Pride is where you have to BUY your 
pride. You BUY your $9 Pride Budweiser and you BUY your rainbow flag and 
then you can be proud. The thing that was really exciting about it was that people 
were really excited by the politics of it and some of the crowdwas even more 
informed on the issues than file organizers. Then, we blocked off Castro Street with 
sofas and threw a huge dance party in the middle of the street. 
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M: No, not really. We just figured if we had the right number of peopl 
then we'd go ahead with that part of the plan. We had police negotiators in the 
group whose basic job was just to tell the cops that no one knew what was going 
on. They were good at confusing file cops. 
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There was the "In Award For 
Celebrities Who Should Nver Have 
Come Out in the First Place". There was 
#1: George Michael, for only coming out 
when he got caught doing it in public, #2: 
Fim Fortan, the Gay, Dutch politician, 
known for his anti-immigration policies. 

This was a good one, because he'd already 
been shot. #3: Rosie O'Donnell. After years 
of fiercely denying that she was a lesbian, 
she finally 

came out just as her show was ending and 
her new book was coming out. We don't 
need the USA's favorite closet case as our 
gay role model! 

Next up was the "Exploiting Our Gay 
youth" category with A: Belle Ami, the porn 
company that is instrumental in creating a 
new third world in Eastern Europe. The 
new fetish for East European foreskin, with 
the help of US imperialism, makes young, 
Eastern European boys cheaper than ever. 
Why fly all the way to Thailand when mus¬ 
cular, poverty stricken, white boys with 
foreskin are so much closer to home? 

Aren't we proud of our gay porn pioneering 
entrepreneurs in the third world?; B: 
XYMagazine, which is vapid, jerkoff materi¬ 
al for older gay men that pretends to be a 
gay youth mag; and C: The Castro resi¬ 
dents who fought the construction of the 
new queer youth shelter, helping keep 
more queer youth on the streets. "C" won, I 
believe. 

Finally, there was the award for 
"Making More Queers Homeless", which 
went to Zephyr Realty, the gay owned real¬ 
ty company, who advise their clients on 
how to evict everyone. 


M: The sofas worked really well, because it blocked the street in this really relaxed, 
glamorous way. Like, FORGET about CHAINING ourselves across the street! 
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M: We got so much press that we were shocked. The Chronicle, The LA Times, 

The editorial for the Guardian got syndicated nationally... Alot of the reason for the 
awards was to get press and to make the award winners accountable for their 
hypocracy. The LA Times had a well researched paragraph about Mary Cheney in 
the article about us... 
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M: (laughs) For Pride, I think we were counting on the cops not wanting to arrest everyone because it was the Pride parade, which was, 
well, not true (laughs)! Then there were a few tilings that we didn't plain well enough, like we should have been infront of TV cameras for 
exposure and for safety. They have four stationary cameras that broadcast the whole parade live on TV ail day and we didn't do the 
research to find out where they are. 
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M: There's 800,00 gay people from all over the US gathered in SF. Its this horrible day where die whole city has been taken over by this 
huge event that supposedly includes us on some level, but, for me, has always been a sickening, alienating spectacle. 
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M: Or the 4th of July, like commercial patriotism. 
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M: Right! A lot of people wanted to do something real angry and BLOCK the parade and not really worry about whether people under¬ 
stood the message or not, and other people in the group wanted to be reed non-confrontational and have a totally separate event like last 
year at Tire Beach. _ 
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M: We created the Official Budweiser Pride Vomitorium, a 7-foot tall cardboard Bud can that you could go inside and vomit out your Bud 
Pride. We handed out official Gay Shame vomit bags, just in case. We had lots of free food, of course. We had a big closet that anyone 
could go into if they needed it. We especially wanted to put the patriotism back in the closet. 

mr 

M: Yeah, flags everywhere. 
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M: There's 800,00 people there, so how are several hundred of us going to be seen and make an impact? Also, the parade is gated and sur¬ 
rounded by barricades, and you can't just walk in or out It was important for us to challenge that because its supposedly OUR parade. We 
should ALL be allowed inside. _ 
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M: We had a sound system. The plan was to go to where all the floats disembark at 8th Street and set up in the middle of Market at the 
exact point where the parade ends, to be right there to welcome each contingent To hold people accountable, we had a big, rainbow-col¬ 
ored billy club for the gay cops and a cardboard box for Zephyr. We were going to reward each float in the parade with what we thought 
they deserved as they came by. We wanted to give Willie Brown a huge Greyhound ticket to leave town with! What ended up happening 
was that, at the last minute, we changed our route because there were tons of cops and parade monitors right where we were planning on 
going in. 
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M; The problem was the barricades. We planned on going at this one spot where there were no barricades, and, even if there were cops, 
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I there'd be hundreds of us, and we could probably just keep going. Some 
-of our people were really excited and got way ahead of and separated 
>m the group and the sofas, which were way in the back. When we got 
to the barricades, instead of Bfting them, people were excited and just tried 
to push over them, which isn't really possible. Also, we didn't expect how 
violent the volunteer parade marshalls would be. They started attacking 
\people, physically pushing us and instigating the cops against us. Copts 
started chasing this one woman and caught her in the Burger King, hog- 
tying her on the floor. A second person got arrested when he fell in the 
scuffle at the barricades. He was charged with Drunk in Public, ironically, 
since he whole point of he Pride parade is to be drunk in pubBc. 

SCAM: How do you feel about he event overall, anyway? 

M: We weren't expecting arrests. I hink he community building asptect of 
it still was good, but in terms of impact on he parade, it was lost 

SCAM: What role do you hink surprise played in he success of he 
■ awards versus he failure at he parade? 


M: Well, for me its ether surprise or numbers. You can have one or he oher. We don't announce exactly what we plan on doing, eiher. 
But he numbers are important 


SCAM: Now you've kept Gay Shame going as a year round group, organized to fight more han Pride. Whats he new plan? 


M: Its become dear hat we wanted to organize togeher and we've built his group of people hat wanted to do similar types of actions, so 
we've decided to keep it going. Next up is our event at he Gavin Newsom headquarters. We're going to build a shanty town in he Marina 
in front of his businesses! 
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Joey and I rode out to the Marina together, going out of 
our way a bit to take photos of all the Care Not Cash bill¬ 
boards we'd fucked up the night before. Out in the Marina, 
our crew of freaks stood out pretty hard, like someone had 
hijacked the 14 Mission bus and drove it out here, instead. 

This was one of those times that being prompt and prepared 
for a surprise attack would have been really smart, but the 
protesters seemed more like they were arriving fashionably 
late at a great party, standing around comparing outrageous 
outfits. Still, it was in full on Gay Shame style and it was fun 
watching the Aryan Marina dwellers freaking out just 
because they had to look at us. While we were waiting for the 
full crowd to arrive, cops were coming over to us and saying 
things like, "It'd be a shame if everyone had to go to jail 
tonight just because they didn't stay in the crosswalk when 
they were crossing the street. Know what I mean?" 

We knew. It was clearly going to be a heavy scene with the 
cops. They were saying, basically, if we marched we'd get 
arrested, but if we didn't leave this very spot, the Marina 
Library meeting spot, in ten minutes, then we'd be arrested, 
too. 

So, we marched, but on the sidewalk, as ordered. I was 
surprised by the small turnout. There were probably only 40- 
50 people, even less then our barely planned Mission Street 
parade. Nonetheless, marching on the sidewalk was still fair¬ 
ly terrifying to the Marina and it didn’t feel too defeated, 
because we were still planning to take over the street. Not 
that conspicuously carrying one of the 6 pink spray-painted 
Bob's Barricades made me feel much better. But, I hate Gavin 
Newsom and had already made my internal peace with the 
idea that this event could turn into some full blown riot or I 
could end up just spending a couple days in jail. I wasn't 
dressed warmly enough for jail, I noted sadly to myself, but, 
then again, I suppose none of the Gay Shame crew really 
were. 
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telt One . 


The morning I was supposed to record, my squat got busted. When 
Paul came to pick me up, we used his car to move all my hit out of he 
squat and into he practice space. / would just have to deal wih it later, 
after we recorded. 

I started sleeping in he practice space. It was better han living wih 
Cinque and Greg in he van. They had to worry about getting busted 
by he cops. I just had to try not to get busted by The Quails, who 
shared he space. 

The problem was we had a Submission Hold how booked for he 
squat We had to break back in, because here was nowhere else to do 
he how. Luckily, he propyerty owner had just dosed he door, appar¬ 
ently assuming it was now locked. It was, but I was he one who had 
put on he lode, and my key still worked. 

The Submission Hold how ended up being great A lot of people 
came early to eat free food and watch Kat and Anandfs movie where 
hey interviewed people in he scene about activism in punk. My dusty, 
lonely old squatted garage looked great, full of dancing punks. I went 
ahead and booked anoher how here, and Anandi and Kat used he 
space for a free, weekly movie night 

Unfortunately, just a couple days before he how I booked, he 
squat got busted for real. The doors were now completely covered wih 
hick plywood. Breaking in would be noisy and would take awhile. It 
would blow our whole cover on he block, revealing he story we'd told 
he neighbors about renting he sptace to be a He, making any how 
here a certain bust, even if we could get in. 

There was nowhere to move he how to. Cops had even started 
howing up and busting generator hows at 16h and Mission. It was 
time to find a new squat 

Ivy and I got out he boh cutters and went to work. But, here 
weren't any good options, tfter cutting he lock, only to setoff a silent 
alarm at a great storefront at 1st and Mission, we gave up. Fuck it The 
how would just have to happen in he park wih a generator. If he 
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cops wanted to tty to stop it, we'd see how things turned out I wasn't 
excited about the possibiBty a poBce riot in the park, but, if it came to 
that I just hoped nothing bad would happen to the out of town bands. 

The night before the show in the park, at band practice, Ivy and 
Cinque told me all about how ow the previous night had ended up with a 
§huge crew of our friends destroying the plate glass windows at the shiny, 
ijiew chain store in the neighborhood. I had gone home early and missed 
l out I guess. As it turned out though, I had invited most of die same crew 
| to come meet us after practice to go walk around and drink beer. 

| "One night of rage," Jake Filth once sang, "is all I need T But have you 

Wj .) ever felt Uke you might actually need TWO, two whole nights of rage? 
UimThats just how that whole summer felt We would try to just go out and 
drink beer and walk around, but we'd just end up breaking stuff. 


When we got to the Fillmore and Lombard Streets intersec 
tion, where Newsom's restaurant and campaign headquarters 
were, there awaited what could only be described as a "pha¬ 
lanx" of cops guarding the entrances to both. Here was the 
whole police/civilian relationship laid bare for anyone who 
was paying attention: heavily armed cops escorting the very 
wealthy past an unruly mob of the angry poor and into the 
safety of five-star restaurants. The burning question of The 
Zero's is already shaping up to be, "Which side of the line of 
riot police are you going to stand on?" 

Seeing these cops and sensing the, uh, HOSTILITY of the 
neighborhood to us, some of the people with me in front of 
the line started to have second thoughts. One girl started try¬ 
ing to get us all to march down this tiny alley and then come 
back around the block to "surprise" the cops. The idea of sur- and were writing on any available service. Someone else pulled out a 


By the time we left the practice space, there were about 12 of us, 
including some kids from out of town who most of us had never even met 
before. I had thought it might be nice to sit on a hill and drink beer, look¬ 
ing out over the City, but it was soon dear that the night was headed in a 
darker, surlier direction, as someone suggested we go to the new yuppie 
hipster bar on skid row and fuck with the owner, who used to be a punk. 
As we walked up 6th Street, I noticed people in our group gathering 
garbage and bottles off of the street When we arrived at the bar, the ex¬ 
punk, now proudly gentrifying the neighborhood, invited us in for free 
drinks. Instead, I watched as everyone strode past him into the bar, where 
they dumped all the trash. Fuck that guy. It was time to get more beer, 
but not there. 

By the time we made it to Nob Hill, no one wanted to sit and look at 
the City. Instead, everyone suddenly had pulled out cans of spray paint, 


prising these cops was ridiculous, of course. This was like 


radio and we started blasting the Spawn Sacs tape. Spray painting on 
_ , „ „ mansions and blasting music with 12 people at 1:00 AM in one of the 

football, now. Everyone on the field knew where the ball was richest neig hborhoods in the City probably isn't the best way to avoid 
supposed to go. I said, "No way! If we go in that alley, they'll arrest, but who wants to worry about the cops all die time? We marched 

on towards Russian Hill. 


seal us in there and shut us down!" 

There was some hasty debate. Most of us up front were 
obviously, 
cool and 


, J r • j r» * .a. • c 4.1 / remember seeing about 4 or 5 of us, simuhanec 

/, in varying degrees, afraid. But, then, in a perfectly dfffeKntwaUSi without even looking behind them for 

fearless moment that I'll never forget, Mattilda the street, and thinking, "Hmm. This seems sketchy," 
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walked to the front, face painted red, with huge green eye¬ 
lashes, blonde wig, dress, and "shoes" made out of duct-taped 
Prada shopping bags, and said, "This event is going GREAT! 
They all know where we're going, so lets just go over there 
and take over the street." That settled it. We veered, sudden¬ 
ly, across Fillmore and into the street and started putting 
down our barricades. The Marina street party was on. 

Surprisingly, it all worked. At first, there was the feeling 
that the cops would descend upon us at any moment and the 
ultimate street war would begin. But the organizers went 
ahead, anyway, with the Gay Shame program, rolling out a 
strip of white carpet that they called "The Exploitation 
Runway". Protesters dressed, unconvincingly, but amusingly, 
as rich assholes would strut up and down the runway, narrat¬ 
ed by Mattilda and Reginald's sarcastic commentary. The 
Gettys, Dianne Feinstein, Newsom, and the other usual sus¬ 
pects were represented. Zara would later say that he thought 
this was the whole problem with the event, that it was a sar¬ 
castic comedy routine for us, and not a clear statement to the 
passerby about why they should vote no on Prop N. I tend to 
agree, though I would point out that the show being sur¬ 
rounded by cops didn't encourage people to come over and 


I remember seeing about 4 or 5 of us, simultaneously spray painting 

cars or people on 
right before the cops 
finally came. Greg was spray painting this wall when, down die block, this 
guy leaned out of his upstairs window and yelled, "Hey! Cut that outi" Of 
course, for some reason, the cops happened to drive by, right then. The 
guy started yelling for the cops to stop. Everyone chucked their cans and 
scattered in different directions, but the cops doubled back and cornered 
Greg in an alley. Ivy, Cinque, and Squirrel got away. Come to think of it, 

I never saw those kids from Memphis ever again. I was in the dear, a 
block away, but decided to go back and face the cops with Greg. He was 
new in town, and I didn't want him to have to go to jail alone. 

The cops actually had a couple other folks, too. In the alley, they Bned 
me, Greg, Paul, Mike Taylor, Sam, Anandi, and Arwen up against the 
wall. One cop had been looking around out on die street and he now 
came back Apparently he only had been able to find one of the paint 
cans. He now held it up, demanding, "Whose paint is this?' 

I said, "No one was painting. You just found that in the street It could 
belong to anyone". The cop was furious, yelling, "Just tell me who it 
belongs tot ' but everyone followed my lead and no one admitted knowing 
anything about it You might think it is bad to refuse to talk to the cops 
and that if you tell them die tmth, they will go easy on you, but its just not 
true. In situations with this large a group of people and cops looking to 
charge someone with having spray paint or some drugs or something Bke 
that, it is best to deny everything and say nothing. We couldn't aU possibly 
have been spray painting with that can of paint Now the cops would 
have to decide if it was worth doing paper work on 8 people to haul us all 
in, only to be able to really charge one of us. 

The guy who was yelling out of the window came out and started 
teIBng the cops his story. He said he'd been asleep but the sound of the 
music woke him up. He looked out and saw us in the street "It was him!" 
he said, pointing at Greg. "He was the one who was painting f' 

I yelled, "Why do you think it was him?' 

The guy yelled, "Because of his haircut, thats why!" Greg had a 




mohawk, it was true. But so did Sara and Ivy. His positive I.D. on Greg 
would get Greg die charges, now, hut would it hold up in court? 

We all got taken down to the Tenderloin station, but only Greg was 
charged. They spUt us up, guys in one tank, girls in the other. We were 
still pretty drunk In the holding cell, we joked around, trying to see if 
Paul could take pictures of us with the camera he still had in his pocket, 
while his hands were cuffed. He could. By the time that got boring, we 
had been let back out and were standing on Jones Street, except Paul, 
who they kept on a warrant for an old skateboarding ticket 

It was 2:05 AM. The cops had apparently just held us until after the 
liquor stores dosed. Fuck them. There's always more beer! I had the key 
to the CoaMon On Homelessness offices, nearby on Turk, where there's 
always a six pack in the fridge. Within minutes we had beer and were on 
our way bak to die practice space to see if we could find the rest of our 
crew. 

We found Cinque and Squirrel at die space and they had tons of 
beer. We wound our way back towards the Mission, blasting our radio, 
still, laughing about how we'd managed to get out of jail so fast We were 
still ckinking past 5:00 AM, as die sky turned light in die East 

I was particularly happy about our jail sottdarity, die way no one had 
talked to the cops. Now, I excitedly briefed Greg on his future court date. 
"So this guy WAKES UP at 1:30 in the morning and looks out from a 
second story window at a crowd of 8 people down the block, and he 
LD.'s you based on your haircut, even though its die middle of the night 
and Sam is the same height, is also wearing a light colored hoodie, and 
also has a blond mohawk ?!?' 


I was feeling good now. We had plenty of beer, the case was a sure 
thing, and Paul would be out of jail in time for the show in the park, too. 
As the sun came up for a new day, I waved my beer in the air and 
snarled, "We can beat this thing, Greg. On that evidence, no jury in the 
WORLD would convictf' 
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check it out. 

Either way, I quickly got bored, and went to the sidewalk 
to try and pass out No On N flyers. About one in every ten 
people walking by were even mildly interested in why the 
streets were filled with cops and freaks and an extremely 
loud sound system with Friday rush hour traffic at a complete 
standstill. Everybody else rudely shoved me out of the way, 
cell phones in hand, not wanting anyone to tell them shit. I 
guess it was nice to think that we might influence voters, but 
this was still the Marina. 

The all-out street takeover dance party of the Gay Shame 
Awards back in May never developed. The scene was just too 
tense. When the planned presentation came to an end, there 
was some discussion as to what to do next. I think there was 
a genuine concern about what might happen to us if we broke 
up and straggled off into the Marina in small groups. The 
hills of Pacific Heights, the unassailable, symbolic Everest of 
local power, loomed over us, and, I suppose, some combina¬ 
tion of inspiration and nihilism made this the obvious way to 
go. The crowd started marching in that direction, in the direc¬ 
tion of Newsom’s house. 

As I trudged up the hill, carrying an enormous, cardboard 
house that had been part of the "shanty town" we’d erected in 
Fillmore Street, 1 remembered my only other trip to 
Newsom's house. It was the "modem, tasteful, hip" looking 
small loft/condo type place on a street of immense mansions 
of brick and stone,, almost like a clubhouse for young Gavin 
to play in until he'd proven responsible enough to take the 
keys to the old money. I had ridden my bike up there, just to 
see where the enemy lived, and had shuddered a little looking 
at the mansions. There was violence in this street. I had 
dreamed of a poor person's march up these hills to confront 
these pigs where they live. I could now see that it was inex¬ 
orable; if not today, soon, people would climb these hills with 
anger and rage. The retaliation would undoubtedly be brutal. 

I thought of the bonus march during the Depression when 
the World War I veterans marched on DC to demand their 
pensions early. They set up squatter camps on the Anacostia 
Flats and thousands came from all over the country to live in 
tents and protest. They had fought for their country and now, 
wouldn't their country take care of them? 

The US Military was called out to bum the tents and 
attack its own veterans. The routing of the homeless veteran 
forces was a success and it put the names of the two young 
officers in charge - Dwight D. Eisenhower and Douglas 
McCarthur - on America's front pages for the first time. Now, 
young Newsom, too, is learning what it will take to get to 
power. 

As it turned out, tonight wasn't the night, though. After 
marching for blocks, assuming we were going to Newsom's 
house, someone told me that we were actually headed to that 
big church at Webster and California where Newsom was 
supposed to speak that night about Prop N. Then, when we 
got there, the cops wouldn't even let us have a shrimpy, com¬ 
pletely legal, moving sidewalk picket out front of the place. 
Of course, we were way up the hill, now, in some pedestrian- 
free area where no one would be likely to see or care what 
the cops did to us. When they started trying to seal us in a lit¬ 
tle square and move in and arrest us, we all got away as best 
as we could. 

As for Newsom's house, if not today, then soon. 






I first had the idea for what would become the Homeless Home 
Movies project early in 2002 when it became clear that Supervisor 
Newsom was trying to whip the entire City into an anti-homeless 
hysteria in order to march into the mayor's office on a road of 
homeless person's bones. Suddenly, it seemed like every letter to 
the editor was about The Homeless, portrayed as this monolithic 
population of unfortunate, half-dead losers who had descended on 
our over compassionate City to soak us for easy welfare checks, so 
they could spend their carefree days living high on the hog, shoot¬ 
ing drugs and pissing happily into our doorways. I was damn sick 
of hearing about it. How come no one ever asks homeless people 
anything? You'd think people would be ashamed to talk this way 
about other grown adults, about people who, though lacking in 
housing, still had hopes, dreams, aspirations, joys, pains, and the 
whole range of a lifetime of human experiences that were now dis¬ 
missed so easily with one word: Homeless. What would homeless 
people say if you gave them the forum to talk back to the society 
that was always plotting "what to do about" them? 
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Artists Television Access at 21st and Valencia lets artists exhibit works in their storefront windows 
for a month at a time, and all you have to do is sign up to get a month. I thought it would be a nice 
counter balance to the current tenor of the anti-homeless news and the activist response if I could tell 
homeless people I would film them talking about ANYTHING they wanted to talk about and then put 
the results on display for a full month on a looped tape in the ATA window. If you had the chance to 
say anything to all the people walking by, what would it be? 

It wasn’t motivated, specifically, by a desire to influence the election by countering Newsom's anti¬ 
homeless lies. It was more complicated then that in my mind. I didn't want to coach people to talk 
against Newsom or his legislation. I didn't want to try to get people to tell sad stories to seem more 
deserving of help, or to not talk about drugs or anything crude. I literally wanted to get people to talk 
about ANYTHING. I wanted to point out that the only filing all homeless people have in common 
with each other is that they don't have a house. Other them that, they are just people. How did it come 
to seem normal to classify, categorize, study, and plot the elimination of a whole segment of the popu¬ 
lation, simply based on their economic status? This was unlikely to affect the election results positively, 
but if it did contribute to file greater good, it would be in a more truthful, much more satisfying way 
than by some anti-Newsom propaganda. 

As it turned out, it wouldn't matter. When I signed up, the first month available was in December, 
after the election would be over. I signed up and promptly forgot about it until, oh, about two weeks 
before December 1st When the time came to work on it, I was feeling so saddened by file passage of 
Newsom's cynically named "Care Not Cash" at the polls and so numb from the year of bitter defeat 
that it was hard to get excited about working on it. It seemed too soon to pick that scab, right after file 
election. Luckily, Sarolta, who I had asked to help me film people and edit the footage was really 
excited about it and she forced me to work on it with her, or it might not have ended up happening. 
Now, whatever footage we finally got would end up being an unintended reproach to a City that had 
turned its back on these folks. 

We put out a flyer and spread the word among homeless friends that we were doing the project A 
couple folks came forward tnrough these connections. We tried to go to UN Plaza and ask homeless 
folks if they wanted to be in it, but in file post-election environment, no one wanted to do it You 
could see the anger and distrust in the eyes of the people we'd ask and who could blame them? 

People had been filming them and using the footage and their very stories against them all year. But 
we got some good stuff. A couple guys in the Plaza talked about why they'd moved to SF. One guy, 
Robert, talked about why Mission Bay was his favorite part of SF, among other things. But my favorite 
stories, by far, were my friends, Willie and Randall from the Coalition explaining how to cook a chick¬ 
en in a coffee pot 










We edited the footage and made a segment of stories that would repeat every 
20 minutes or so for hours. Sarolta came up with the idea to display the footage 
by having it projected from within a tent that we'd have in the ATA window, so 
that it showed on the front of the tent. It was a nice idea. The tents or bedrolls or 
cardboard boxes that you passed on the street were literally full of these stories. 
The audio would play out of ATA's own speakers, rigged to play directly onto the 
street. We put up a flyer with an explanation on it and a number to call for any 
homeless people who passed by who wanted to talk on film and be in the next 
round of segments. We'd envisioned changing the tape later in the month if we 
could get more people to talk. 

When we finally got it up and running, it was so great to hear Robert's voice 
booming out across the empty, late night intersection, telling his story to the City. 
While we worked out the kinks, another homeless guy came and watched the 
tape and told us he loved it and it was a great idea. Unfortunately, he may have 
been the only person who liked it all month. After a week went by, our friends 
kept telling us that every time they went by ATA to see our exhibit, the workers 
there hadn't turned it on for the night. 1 never saw it running, either. Finally, when 
we checked with ATA, it turned out that the neighbors complained every time 
they turned it on, because they said the sound was too loud. The ATA people 
and other artists who had done exhibitions there all said that it was no louder 
them any other exhibit they'd had and no one had ever complained before. It was 
sick and sad, but apparent that the neighbors simply didn't want to hear homeless 
people talk any more than they wanted to have to look at them on the street. The 
whole thing made me exhausted. Even on video, their voices were still being 
silenced. 
















POVERTY IS UGLY. 



IGNORANCE IS UGLIER. 

We urge the residents and merchants of the Castro to 
come together and develop a comprehensive 
neighborhood plan t o address the root causes of poverty 
and homelessness, with respect for the dignity of ALL 
Castro residents. Poverty will not go away just because 
you refus£ to look at itl 

CREATE REAL CHANGE. 
DON’T COP OUT! 



Over the years I haven't written or talked too much about my experiences 
working at the CoaMon On Homelessness SF, but it really changed my fife in 
a lot of ways. When I showed up at the COH, I was young and super gung-ho. 
I wanted to lead great crowds of homeless people with crowbars to occupy 
City Hall and take over squats all over town. I wanted The Revolution to hap- 
pen right away. At the Coalition, though, I often went on street outreach to talk 
to homeless folks about how cops were treating them and how programs were 
working out for them, and / soon found that very few homeless folks are think¬ 
ing about taking over City HaU. Most of them are just trying to figure out how 
to get by. Most of the staff, in fact, was like me and wanted shit to happen 
faster, but the whole point of the organization, I learned, is that you have to fis- 
ten to the people that you're organizing. 

The Coalition is NOT a service provider. They don't provide food or shel¬ 
ter. Instead, they are a advocacy group that defends the civil rights of homeless 
people. "We are first and foremost a social justice body," says director Paul 
Boden. "Social Justice is about social equality. Its about being told by a shelter 
*Because of your economic status, you have to go to bed at 8:00 PM. The fact 
that we assume someone to be unable to determine for themselves what is in 
their best interests, based on their economic status is a social justice issue." I 
went to work for the CoaMon because I beHeve hat social justice for he 
homeless and he poor is a continuation of he Civil Rights! struggles of 
African-Americans, women, and gays. Even today, people who would never 
tolerate someone saying "Nigged' in front of hem still might hink it is OK for 
people - homeless people - to be fingerprinted and have heir movements 
tracked in a central shelter intake system SIMPLY BECAUSE OF THEIR ECO¬ 
NOMIC STATUS. I am amazed at how people in liberal SF, who would never 
tolerate public racism, feel free to insult and demean and tell jokes about 
homeless people in places tike work and school. 

The COH puts out he monhly Street Sheet, he newspaper hat homeless 
folks can sell on he streets for money. The CoaMon is also responsible for a 
weekly shelter outreach program, where hey go to he shelters and discuss 
how he shelter is working wih homeless people. The COH also spends a lot 
of time, helping provide legal aid to he homeless to fight he bullshit Quality 
of Life" tickets hat he cops use to push homeless people out of certain neigh¬ 
borhoods. Homeless people are legally penalized wih fines and, increasingly, 
jail time even when here are simply no options available to hem to drink a 
beer, eat, sleep, or piss anywhere else BUT in pubBc. 

The hing hat makes he CoaMon's social justice agenda unusual is hat 
he agenda of he COH is determined entirely by homeless people hemsekes 
and not he organizations directors or employees. How? Outreach, outreach, 
outreach. COH workers go to shelters, jails, doorways and soup lines to discuss 
homeless issues wih he homeless and ask what he COH can be doing to 
help out When I worked here, almost all of my work was street outreach. I 
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PB: It sounds stupid, but when people come in and wash up or whatever — and, yeah, sure, sometimes they smoke shit, or shoot up — but 
if you keep it dean and treat them respectfully, then they give that back to you. Thats a real sign of respect Other stuff is the amount of 
interaction I get with folks in this neighborhood or even across the City. People say, "Oh, you're the homeless coalition guy f People Ive 
neve r seen or met wUl say, 'Man, you got to keep sayin' that shit cuz they're fucking us up out here!" 
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PB: They called us a "One plank platform." They say," AD they want is housing for homeless people." Yeah! Think about it, asshole! The 
only common denominator that all homeless people have is a lack of housing! One of our best compliments came when we were ten years 
old, when we could still GET compliments from die City, was that we were compared to a pitbull grabbing onto your anlde. We don't let go. 
We never bought into the concept that it was important that they like us, because we started with the attitude "We're homeless. They don't 
like us." There were 4 homeless people in a storage closet, converted to an office. They didn't tike us then and they don't tike us now. But 
thats not the issue, because we've created over 3000 units of housing, a treatment program, service provider programs like McMillan's Drop 
In Center. We created the Street Sheet 



PB: As of this month, 5 million issues! So, thats tike, what? $3 Miltion directly into homeless people's pockets? I don't know too many non¬ 
profits that can make that daim! Im also pretty proud of the consistency of us going to a different shelter every week, every Wednesday 
night to talk to the clients for 15 years. Also, there' the Civil Rights Project We have people who go out with video cameras to film cops 
fucking with homeless people. 
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PB: Street outreach. In Ohio, Kentucky, New York City - any homeless programs that do street outreach are specifically modeled after our 
program. When we set up our structure, it was all about what we DIDNT want to be. We didn't want to be pimps, we didn't want to be 
demeaning, we didn't want to be government funded. Our structure was like the anti-structure, but, at some point, we thought, well, what 
ARE we going to do and what we came up with was outreach, outreach, outreach and work groups. So, instead of being tike, "We have 2 
homeless people at our meetings!" we set up a system of doing street outreach to homeless people to get all their input and to find out what 
they were saying, to find the common thread, and then we'd bring it back to the work group. Then the IDEAS of the homeless people 
would be at he meeting. 
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PB: Well, hit is just so far off course. In order to get back to where we started, WPA program of some kind is going to be necessary These 
guys out here sweeping our streets need a god damn paycheck, not a welfare check Now hey want people in pubtic housing to go out and 
sweep streets. There is not a mohetfucker in his country who has a tax credit or a mortgage interest deduction off heir taxes who has to 
take a piss test or have a felony warrant check, but to get a subsidized room, you have to do all hose hings. So the pendulum has shifted 
so far to he repression, hat, short of fighting, I don't know. 
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When / was an Outreach Worker, my controWng-ass boss forbade us from distributing rubber tourniquets to the kids, because they were 
paraphernalia (as opposed to the other contents of the safer shooting kits that we distributed?) So, I got free tourniquets from a trusty social 
worker at the nearby catholic hospital (go figure) and gave them out on outreach. Soon enough, the kids started asking for them and even¬ 
tually my boss gave in and ordered some for our outreach bags. Lesson: break the rules until they change. 


Fd say it all started with the tourniquets but maybe it even started before that As a teenager in San Francisco, l squatted for a Uttie while 
and was one of those fourteen year olds you see loafing around Haight St Even then one of the older kids died of an overdose and all my 
squatter friends started shooting heroin except for me. 

Having tired on the streets and then gone on to finish high school, I wanted to give back to my community. I started doing HIV preven¬ 
tion and got a job at the Haight Ashbury Free Clinics working with street youth. The first day on the job one of the peer outreach workers 
(Nelly Velasco) had just died of an overdose, and everyone was still reeling from her death. My background and training was in HIV pre¬ 
vention (safe sex, mostly) but I quickly found that dope was actually what killed people my age-not HIV. 

Working with researchers from UCSF who started asking kids about their experiences with overdose after Nelly died, we found half the 
kids had overdosed, 3 A had seen someone overdose, only 13% of them had received medical attention, and 5% had seen someone die. 
Folks at the Santa Cruz Needle Exchange were doing zines and workshops, and policy work around overdose ('‘making it safe to call 911”). 
At the same time, Quijuan Maloof, one of the needle exchange workers in the Haight who happened to also be a paramedic started training 
kidz in CPE at barbeques held in Golden Gate Park. I was going to San Francisco State, studying Health Education to get some theory 
behind my practice and chose to focus on overdose for a doss project I went to the First International Opiate Overdose conference in _ 
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Seattle (in 1999) and came back with a whole host of ideas, from the distribution of naloxone/Narcan (tire drug normally administered by 
paramedics to reverse a heroin overdose) directly to injection drug users in Chicago, New Mexico and Italy, to safe injection rooms in 
Germany and Australia. Basically I just put together a list of ideas based on what people were doing elsewhere and wrote a proposal for 
what a possible overdose prevention program in San Francisco could look tike. 

As part of my outreach work, I did a lot of rabble-rousing and sitting through boring meetings with local governing body types to advo¬ 
cate for the needs of homeless, injection drug using youth, who were often seen as too hardcore for traditional youth services. One such 
body was the Treatment on Demand Planning Council (TOD), a community advisory board created by then Mayor Wiltie Brown. (He did 
something good with TOD, while simultaneously terrorizing peaceful homeless people out from under railroad bridges with police crack¬ 
downs during the harshest winter in recent memory.) TOD had the power to prioritize and allocate funding for drug treatment dollars in San 
Francisco, with the goal of ensuring treatment availability within 24 hours of demand. I sat on the youth committee and designed culturally 
sensitive programs, which never manifested and on the Heroin Committee, which was assigned the task of addressing the heroin epidemic 
in SF. We (activists, providers, doctors, researchers, etc.) came up with a set of recommendations around hepatitis C, soft tissue infections 
(abscesses, etc.), alternative treatment and overdose. Rather than reinvent the wheel I offered up to the group a condensed version of the 
overdose prevention proposal I wrote for school- a I-V2 page list of ideas, which tire group added to. The group met for six months, final¬ 
ized the recommendations and presented them to the city. 


Two years later, Yd quit my job as an outreach worker after four good, hard years, and taken off to Mexico for a break. On my trip I tit- 
erally had dreams about starting an overdose prevention program, but was too burnt out to go there. Instead, I woke up in the middle of 
the night, scribbting notes into my journal about developing a curriculum and advisory board. 

Upon my return, old friends at the TOD Planning Council approached me, saying no one was implementing the recommendations on 
overdose and would I want to start a program to do it mysef. Stillfeeting burnt, I hesitated, but ultimately acquiesced. In December 2001, 
TOD gave $30,000 to another one of their community based programs, who hired me on as a sub-contractor. (Had the $30K gone straight 
to me I might have just fucked off back to Mexico, just kidding.) At the time this seemed like an inconceivable amount of money. So much 
so that I ended up not spending it all by the end of the fiscal year (June 30, 2002) and had to give $10K of it back! I learned my lesson. 
One thing to note is that being self-employed sucks because you have to pay 15.3% in taxes on anything you make over $6,000. My first 
year as the Director I made $8,000 and paid $1200 in taxes! 

Based on the groundwork set by other people (specifically Kyle, Quijuan, Ro, & Matty Luv at San Francisco Needle Exchange), Heather 
Edney at SCNE, Dan Bigg in Chicago and folks in Australia, I put together a curriculum that covered the definition of an overdose, why it 
happens, what it looks like, what to do about it and how to prevent it from happening in tire first place. The training ran between one and 
two hours, depending on the audience. I hired a bunch of friends/ colleagues as trainers and DOPE was bom. 

For the first six months we trained mostly service providers, their clients and inmates in the county jail. I ran the program from home, 
often in my pajamas, using my roommate's computer. I didn 't really know what I was doing but, having had to wing it before, and learning 
qrantwriting in school helped a lot After tire initial seed grant l wrote proposals to private foundations. My friend who tuns another program 
for homeless youth set up meetings with a few funders. From there, having gotten previous funding made my proposals mote attractive to 
other foundations, particularly because of the unorthodox nature of the work. (One funder's board went crazy when they heard we were 
trying to empower drug users and insisted that they couldn't be helped. That they reacted so strongly against it just made the person I was 
working with advocate for us more!) 
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Running the project from home was fine except I worked half time, and all my other trainers had other related jobs, just doing trainings 
on an as-needed basis. Working alone, I started to feel crazy isolated and so sought out a better situation that would involve some human 
contact Tenant organizers that Td done trainings for in some of the Single Room Occupancy SRO hotels offered to let me share their space 
in the Tenderloin for $200/month, Internet, phone, utilities and unlimited photocopies. The hustle and bustle of their organizing provided a 
nice backdrop for my solitary office work, and gave me a much-treasured tie-in to the community of older, more seasoned drug users that I 
served. 


In the 2 -V 2 years that I ran the DOPE Project, we trained over 2,000 people to recognize, respond to, and hopefully prevent fatal over¬ 
dose. Mostly at first we trained service providers in shelters, outreach programs, SRO hotels and drug treatment, then we did a bunch of 
community-based trainings in SRO hotels, and in the Tenderloin, 6th St, Mission, Bayview, Potrero Hill, and Sunnydale neighborhoods. 
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Based on illegal, DIY, underground naloxone distribution going on in SF, researchers at UCSF did a pilot study training 12 pairs of injection 
drug users how to give each other Narcan in an emergency. They went on to save 20 tives in six months. They presented the data to the 
dty, and got the go ahead to start a Narcan program city-wide. 


Having a system in place for doing overdose trainings, 1 offered up the DOPE Project’s services to be the official trainers in collaboration 
with health department docs who would write the prescriptions (the whole problem is that Narcan, while not a controlled substance since it 
has no effect other than reversing heroin intoxication, is not available over the counter). In November, 2003, DOPE became one of the first 
programs in the country to give out Narcan. To date, over 200 people have been trained and twenty lives saved, that we know of, probably 
more that we don’t — 
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Looking back on it how it all started with the kids dying and feeling helpless (did I fail to mention that part? Yeah. Kidz, almost forty 
dead that I knew to date) l feel pretty damn proud of the work we did, especially because it has involved making compromises by working 
with self-serving physicians and inherently problematic law enforcement personnel. Saying that we’ve actually been able to keep the integri¬ 
ty of what we sought out to do, and push forward an agenda that four years ago l never thought was possible. 


For sure Narcan could have, and does continue to be distributed underground. But there is something really satisfying about pushing a 
radical agenda to the forefront and having adopted by the folks in charge. Granted, this is much easier to do in places tike San Francisco, 
where needle exchange is sanctioned and they city electorate has to choose between gay and African-American Democrats, and Green 
Party candidates for mayor. And there are very real dangers to institutionatizing revolutionary innovations which soon become co-opted by 
the machine (thanks to Lisa Moore for the insight) But still, 1 think there is also something powerful about breaking the rules until they 
change. Flawed as it may be within an anarchist framework (No gods, no masters, no rules, etc.) I think it can work in a way that has very 
real world implications and benefits for real people, short of overthrowing capitalism and oppression altogether. 


My point, then, in point to grad school, is that 1 have seen with Narcan distribution how underground movement start Ifesaving innova¬ 
tions that policy wonks are too chicken to adopt on their own, however unethical heir hesitation. Research institutions can then adopt inno¬ 
vations, seeing that they work empirically but providing the kinds of legitimacy that underground programs cannot (Even outing themselves 
is something most underground programs cannot afford.) The data provides legitimacy, which influences policy and, ideally, allows under¬ 
ground programs to step forward into the light Saying that this has been known to backfire when the initially groundbreakers suddenly 
have to get official stamps of approval from the city when they have been running shit d.i.y. style all along. Hence the need for communica¬ 
tion, collaboration and respect between underground workers and researcher types along tire fine. 

My agenda, then, having started my own program before and seen it work, is to get the research skills to push the boundaries of pubtic 
health practice and policy by breaking the rules and calling it research. Whether that means legalizing syringe and paraphematia possession 
so people of color who are more Hkely to get searched by the cops feel safe carrying dean syringes and so stop getting HIV and hepatitis C 
at higher rates, or putting Narcan, oxygen and AED machines in crack houses for when someone ODs, I plan to use my skills and the con¬ 
nections I make at this fancy, ridiculous pubBc health school to support the underground work of my community, and that of the ones l 
serve. 


Its been a lot of work but surprisingly tittle as well. I rarely worked more than 25 hours a week, ten at first I paid myself well ($18K a 
year is plenty, although some might argue and I do have to say having benefits will be nice.) I got the program to a point of sustainabitity so 
that I could walk away and see it continue under someone else. That was hard but actually a sign of success for me. After all, any true pub- 
tic health program should make its own necessity obsolete. 
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those considering starting their own programs, Isay go for it Don’t worry about getting your own 501 (c)3 non-profit status. Get a fis¬ 
cal sponsor (they take out taxes for you and save a lot of headaches and paperwork, phis providing connections/legitimacy.) Start small and 
keep your objectives achievable. Writing grant proposals isn’t hard if you like writing. If not have someone help you. Look at examples in 
books. Raid tire files of non-profits where your friends work. Go to the Foundation Center’s website/library. Follow each foundation’s guide¬ 
lines. My whole budgeting system was scribbles in a notebook so don’t think you need to know anything fancy. Remember that both gov¬ 
ernment and foundation funding come from the systems we are trying to dismantle. Try to draw upon resources within your owncommuni- 
ty. (80% of donations come from poor and working-class individuals; not rich folks.) You can do it As a punk rocker you ve probably 
already done something quite tike it before. 
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MATT GONZALEZ (MG): I studied poBtical theory and comparative Bterature at Columbia. I was reading a lot of Marxism and 20th 
Century Franhfort School thinkers. That was the origin of my political consciousness. When I went to law school, my ideas formed more of 
a complete program. Particularly in law school, there's this pervasive economic determination underlying so many of the cases you're read¬ 
ing. Its (law) really about how to fav o r corporations. —_ ■■ - 
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MG: Well, 1 was a member of some hose neighborhood happenings in The Mission. There was the Mission Displacement CoaBtion... lots of 
groups coming out of the whole anti-displacement movement Out of that came part of my platform in my run for DA - going after illegal 

evictions. .... t 

In politics, I was a pubBc defender for ten years, going to court and representing people who didn t have any money. Then l ran for 
District Attorney against Terrance HaIBnan in 1999 on a very left, progressive platform. It was a public "Fuck you!" to HaIBnan, saying, "You 
say you're against marijuana, but here's all these kids getting busted for tittle marijuana cases. You say you're good on the environment, but 

you're settling all these environmental cases for corp orations ..." _ __— 
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MG: My house in the Mission where Id lived for a long time with a roommate was put up for sale.. I had a friend in Hayes Valley who<let 
me jump up there, because I was expecting to get evicted from my place in the Mission. Thais when people started saying, Hey! We didn t 
know you Bved up here! You should run for Supervisor in District 51' _ 
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MG; / was on the far left of the Democratic poBtical spectrum and was frustrated with the Democrats unwiBngness to take good positions on 
issues tike gay marriage, campaign finance reform, the death penalty ; these obvious issues. I joined the Green Party qfter going to a protest 
in front of KRON TV over on Van Ness where Medea Benjamin, the Green candidate for Senate, was being excluded from the senate 
debates. I didn't want to be part of a patty that won't debate other parties. A few days later, I was in a runoff. Thais when word was out 
that Id joined the Green Party. _ . 
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MG: I don’t know. It was in the midst of die whole feeling that Nader had cost the Florida election, so at the time it was not seen as a posi¬ 
tive thing and there were a lot o/pissed off - people. 
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MG: That issue would come up a lot, when I was running for DA, 
and Supervisor, certainly mayor as well. I met with some hardcore 
left folks, including anarchists, socialists. I totally respect folks who 
say,"Forget about it Its not worth the trouble. Its all a fraud." I get it 
loud and dear. For me, I see that he primary way we can tear down 
the domination of the two party system is through electoral reform 
and I see the Green Party as having articulated the best platform for 
trying to achieve that I see it as Just the first part of a more egalitari¬ 
an, democratic system where you can have the emergence of other 
parties. When I work to increase the minimum wage and 50,000 
workers get an increase in heir salaries, hats a real fucking accom¬ 
plishment in a hard economic time, with all he big downtown guys 
trying to stop it I look at hat and I tike hat I lean back in my diair 
and I say, hat was fucking good. So, I know here were some hings 
we've accom plish ed hat have had a direct benefit on people 
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MG: In defense of hat position, I would say hat given choices hat I 
find unsatisfactory - If Ive got two candidates and hey're unaccept¬ 
able, hen Im not going to vote for eiher one. I think for hese folks, 
its a question of wheher or not candidates tike myself, or he Green 
Party, or Ralph Nader, or whatever fit hat category. An argument 
can certainly be made hat we fall short in many respects. But I hink 
here's no question about it hat we are he major hreat to corporate 
America now, because we're fighting chain stores, we're fighting for 
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tax reform. Were doing minimum wage stuff. We re fighting Three Strikes. We re fighting the death penalty. These are issues that people in 
he anarchist community and he socialist community care about ----- - 
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MG- The minimum wage issue I mentioned, the limits on chain store regulations were big for us (The Board). We expanded health benefits 
for city workers to transgender benefits. We took strong positions on things Bke city ID. cards for undocumented workers so they had ways 
to identify themselves to police officers without revealing their citizenship status. I think we did a lot of charter reform where we changed the 
balance of power so hat he mayor didn't get to appoint all commissioners. We dedawed Wiltie Brown in a lot of ways. We shared power 
as related to planning appointments, he police commission, he business commission. I hink election reform, wih Instant Runoff Voting 
(which should be in place by November) which allows an election to be decided wih one trip to he polls, where you can rank your choices 
First, Second, Third is an important reform. We re he only place in he country talking about hat Of course, in Florida, if youd had hat, 
folks who'd voted for Nader could have picked Gore as a second choice and he would have won. So, we've done some stuff tike hat 
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MC, ■ There's some camamderie. Wdve certainly fallen short in some respects, I think, because we weren't as daring as we could have been, 
and that tends to be the simple reaBties, die mathematics of some of these folks staying in power. They compromise and lose some of the 
hardcore edge hat would ha ve accomplished more. 
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MG: Well, think about ft. The Mayors got a press office. He's got all the departments working for him. For us to get something to happen, 
we need 8 votes out of 11 to over ride a veto. We have to convince his department heads that what we want to do makes sense. 
Othenvise, we n > getting in the press, with them saying "Thais a lousy idea . The public doesn t respond to that by saying, Thats jw* die 
mayor's bullshit. They say, "Wouj, that sounds like a lousy idea." If you're the mayor, you can doafol of change, rapidly. What I cou 
as a mayor, could take me 8 or 12 years as a member of the Board of Supewisors and thats probably doubtful 
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MG-1 would soy that the leader of The Left at that time was Tom Ammiano. Obviously, its for the historians to decide, ^j^Wsay, 

Tom did not confiont his Bkely opponent in the mayors race. He wanted these problems logo away. I think Tom ^ught 

avoid certain fightoor tone down some of his left rhetoric to get elected Mayor then thais what he tvas going to do. I don think that was 





































successful strategy because I think that the way you motivate people to go out and walk precincts and get things done is if they truly believe 
that you're going to represent certain ideas. I got in the race late, but if you think about it, in a short amount of time, with a tenth of die 
resources, we dearly demonstrated that Newsom could have been defeated if he'd been confronted by opposition head on, and I think 
there's a lesson there for progressives. 
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MG: If someone walked in (to campaign headquarters) and said they wanted to do something and started to do it, then they were doing it 
There was a lot of field operation work. To counter t heir money, we had to walk all our campaign materials. 
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MG: Its hard to answer. I think the core of much of what we were doing tended to come from centers of the City that were much younger 
and traditionally don't care much about politics. There were people coming from die arts community, die music community. The SF Late 
Night Coalition, the Bike Coalition. There were a lot of people who were looking for the City to start implementing alternative visions and to 
reprioritize what we were doing. The thought that there might be a mayor that someone could go speak to about saving an art space or 
about saving late night entertainment, about something tike the hours that dubs should dose, and be favorably disposed to all of this was 
an idea that people understood. _ 
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MG: Keep in mind, I teas a champion of the minimum wage proposition that passed. But, you know, die left doesn't want to hear this, but 
working doss neighborhoods ate often the most conservative neighborhoods out there. Look at the Excelsior. Its all working dass people of 
color, but you know what? They'll support pro-death penally initiatives, juvenile initiatives that charge juveniles as adults. They have sup¬ 
ported some of the most reactionary things out there. 
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MG: Well, Erick, we spent a lot of time in the Bayview. In fact, I would actually argue the opposite, that we WASTED time in a neighbor¬ 
hood where, while its important to spend time there to build coatitions and be authentic, the truth is, we should have been appeating to the 
highest voter turnout areas because we needed to harvest more votes. The energy we spent there, I think you could argue, that it was a 
mistake. You could spend a lot of energy in that regard and get what in return? _ 
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MG: We were interested in who had access to the mayor. We were looking to work on some of the economic reforms that were necessary. 
We were talking about tax reform, the need to restructure corporate taxation to change from a payroll to tax to a gross receipt tax to tii^er 
an interest in hiring and not penalize companies who were interested in hiring people. We wanted to redirect money to MUNI so that MUNI 
could be free. We were trying to prioritize better schools in certain areas. We were also talking about the establishment of a municipal bank 
so we don't have to put our money with a private lender. We can take advantage of some of the huge amounts of money that sit around 
making money for private banks and putting them to work to revitalize our neighborhoods by making loans to small businesses. We were 
talking about fixing some of our energy problems by using tidal energy rather than sticking to a fossil fuel reatity. The potice force would 
have been led by a progressive person who would say, you know what, we re not going to arrest peaceful marchers, even if they re in the 
streets, because who fucking cates? There's a lot of crimes we don't arrest people for because it costs too much and its not in our interests. 
Its better to have to deal with a tittle inconvenience where a motorist has to wait for a few minutes while a march passes by. 



MG: I think many of tilings that caused it to fail are also the things that caused it to succeed. If the election could be repeated four or five 
times, we would have won a couple times. It comes down to who comes out to vote. 
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MG- / think there a lot of progressive groups that have formed around the campaign that have continued to work on issues. JheSF 
Progressive website, a group called Next Steps... The Matt for Mayor Tribe online is stitt active. A lot of the energy is now going into the 
next district election in November. I think its a Hide unrealistic to think that the same energy levels could be maintained. 
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MG: I think its about picking an issue we want to win and going out there and fighting for it I don't think we can only be reacting to what 
the establishment is putting out there. A great example of that is, just Uke the minimum wage thing, is the example of non-citizen voting 
(allowing non-citizen immigrants to vote in local school board elections, a ballot measure Gonzalez is backing heavily in 2004). Both of 
these measures favor not just working doss people but immigrant, working doss people. 
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MG: I think it would have been a very progressive administration and it would have been feh in terms of who had access and who was driv¬ 
ing the agenda.. There would have been a whole mind-shift over things Uke economic parity. We would have been looking for business 
models that showed the success of being able to have that Right now (with Newsom) , we re going to have a continuation of WilBe Brown 
being progressive on social issues and conservative on economic stuff and as long as the media promotes aU the social stuff, everyone 
makes the mistake of thinking we have a progressive mayor, and its simply not true. 

MG: No, but he didn't either. They thought they'd be shut down in half a day and Ud be purely symbolic. His people will tell you that they 
did that because they were cognizant of the fact that they had not won District 8 (The Castro) and they did that to shore up support there. 
They didn't expect that the Judge would not shut them down, that they'd get a gay judge who didn't want to rule against them. Then the 
mayor Just continued to issue th e licenses and it became this kind of national frenzy^ _^ 
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MG: About a year ago, I decided I didn't want a second term. I wasn't prepared to do 5 more years. I could do a couple more years, but I 
didn't want to do Jwe. Its dearly a progressive district, so iflm not prepared to serve out a second term, I should let die district elect its own 
supervisor. _ _ _ __ 

Ig^r t yoZ £^ 7 h_ a 7 g/gAi? 

MG: Im just saying, I don't want to. I enjoy practicing law. Im a very solid progressive attorney. Im good at it, and Im looking forward to 
getting back to doing that 
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MG: Yeah. 
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MG: / had a friend who was the editor of a magazine called Bang and they wanted someone to interview some music people. They asked 
me if Id interview Tom Waits and I said no. Then they asked me if Id interview Joe Strummer and I said yes. Strummer was certainly an 
icon of the period I grew up in. __ 
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MG: Well, that Btemture was intended to be kind of Ught to get young people to vote. We were trying to promote drat Im a tenant and 
don't own a car, stuff Uke that But, die band was here in town, catted JOHN HARTFIELD after the German photo montage artist We were 
a trio, but we later added a second guitar. We pl ayed a total of 30 or 40 shows... __.__ 
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MG: Probably THE CLASH, JOY DIVISION. Stuff Uke that 
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In early 2003, as it became clear that a US invasion of Iraq was inevitable, the cadi went out to protesters to shut down the City when 
the war started. This was not the usual ’The Day After” demo announcement, counting on a spontaneous outpouring of rage from people. 
This was to be a publicly announced shutdown of the City that would be planned openly during the coming months, right up until the 
moment the war actually started! Flyers around town were encouraging a citywide work stoppage. When the war started , everyone was to 
stay home from work, and, instead, go downtown to protest Affinity groups were encouraged to take over key intersections throughout the 
City to "impose real economic, social, and political costs and stop business as usual until the war stops." 

I was excited. This was the first time in ages I’d heard people talking about what they were going to DO together to demonstrate die 
power of their community. It seemed like almost anything would be possible in conjunction with the shutdown, from traditional lockdowns 
in die heart of the financial district to street parties, food servings, and group bike rides filling the streets all across the City. 


What strikes me about that time, writing this now, is how long this war has been with us, how long into the future it threatens to be. Even 
then, we had already been waiting for 8 months to see what would happen. The waiting seemed to put every thing else in my life on hold. 

I went to check out a planning meeting at New College and was amazed to see the map filling up with claimed intersections to be shut 
down as a crowd of people calmly discussed bringing a major US city to a standstill. The Anti-Cop Cluster stood up to claim the protest at 
Citicorp and the UK Consulate. Some kids from U.C. Berkeley offered to take care of Market and Franklin. Puking For Peace announced 
plains for an, uh, action at the Federal Building. The confidence, the feeling of freedom in the very planning reminded me of the days lead¬ 
ing up to the opening of 949 Market 

Zara made his yearly art calendar at the beginning of 2003, asking artists from our immediate scene to contribute art to decorate each 
month. The waiting for war preoccupied the art in the calendar. The Spring months of March and April were decorated with Kyle Ransom's 
painting of armless, mutilate d-looking bodies. The word "bomb" appears, ghostly, repeatedly in Sahar's silk-screened images for July and 
August. Ivy } s painting for the winter months declares in text painted in, "Let the bombs fall! I'm not afraid!" 

The possibility of a shut down city inspired a vision of what might be possible, what we could get away with. Some of us who had been 
involved in 949 Market started talking about what we wanted to do for the shutdown. Zara said that our friends in Gay Shame were talking 
about just rioting and looting after the war started, but it didn’t seem like what we were into. I mean, smashing all the windows at Starbucks 
is a fine, if somewhat cliche, thing to do, but I wanted to do something that took advantage of the City being shutdown. As Zara rightly 
pointed out, "We can steal a VCR any day. This day should be special." 

Its not clear if its defiance or just a total nihilism that Ivy was getting at. Either way, the art anticipates the war still being relevant, even 
dominant, a full year from when she painted it. 


We f wanted to do an action about what we were FOR instead of what we were against. The war budget brought massive budget cuts to 
health care, housing and education; a very real war against us here at home. Could we do an action to call attention to what we WANT in 
our communities? 










EMERGENCY “POTLUCK” 
TO STOP THE WAR! 


7:00am 

t MORNING OF THE NEXT BUSINESS DAY 
AFTER WAR BEGINS 

Meet at: Justine Herman Plaza / Embarcadero BART, SF 

— Mass Nonviolent Direct ActiON — 

TRANSFORM OUR CITY 

From Profit And War To Life And Resistance 
Shut Down The Corporate Warmakers! 


Don’t go to work or 
i school 

Head downtown: 
Bring friends, music, 
art, performance, and 
food to share 


Join/create an ongoing 
transformation/occupation 

Form an affinity (action) 
group 
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OUR GOALS 
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1) If the governrajm^^^porations 
^^on’t^topJhe war, we’ll shut down the 

f. We will impose real eco- 
fcial and political costs and 
stop b&iness as usual until the war 
stopslWe are publicly declaring and 
organizing mass nonviolent direct 
action now, before war begins, with the 
express intention of deterring a war 
against Iraq and future wars. 

2) Assert our power to transform our city 
from profits, oil and war to resistance 
and life! We will create an open, wel¬ 
coming, inspiring space that gives 
voice to the anti-war majority as an 
assertion of real democracy. 

A Moveable Feast 
Intersections and Arteries 

Primi Piatti (1st Course): 

1) Lombard & Van Ness 

2) Polk & Broadway 

3) Polk & Bush 

4) Market & Franklin 

5) Division & Van Ness 

6) 6th & Brannan 

7) 5th 8c Mission (SF Chronicle) 

8) 3rd & Folsom 



At the spokes meetings at New College, I am inspired by how many older folks 
that are there, still fighting for peace. These are veterans of peace movements going 
as far back as Vietnam. I think how the waiting, too, is not just these months for this 
war, but spreads across the time of our whole lives. 

After many meetings, we decided to once again occupy a squat in a highly visi¬ 
ble location downtown. The theme for our action would be "It’s not die war, it's the 
way we live.” Opening the squat would not be a symbolic act where we called the 
media and waited to be arrested for civil disobedience We intended to take the 
building and use it to demonstrate ways people could create the world we want to 
live in. We would provide free food, first aid, and have a safe, free space for people 
to meet and discuss the day’s events and plan for the next day. Then, on the sec¬ 
ond day, we would have a big meal and a show. We were counting on a huge 
turnout for the shutdown, which would include thousands of people whose only 
idea of anti-war protest was to join a march. We wanted to try to expose those peo¬ 
ple to ways that people could actually work together to DO something. 


I went to the march yesterday, the last big, legal one before Bush's deadline. Now 
y that the war is really inevitable, there was such a disconnect between the way I was 
, feeling and the mood of the huge, Bay Area liberal crowd. Everyone was milling 
about in Jefferson Square Park, buying overpriced organic snacks from the street 
5 vendors that have sprung up at marches in the past few months. People were still try¬ 
ing to sell their irrelevant commie newspapers. None of ye olde black clad anarchists 
showed up to flyer me for any breakaway march, so I split. 


We chose the former site of Denis Peron’s pot club on Market near 10th, a 4- 
story abandoned building. You could enter it fairly easily by climbing up the fire 
escape to the top floor and kicking in a window. The plan was to prepare the squat 
before the start of the war and then open it to the public die night of the big 
protest, presumably after the city had been brought to a standstill all day. 


Later, I wanted to walk to the store, but I could see police helicopters hovering 
over what looked to be around Union Square. Impulsively, I turned that way to see if 
anything was going on over there, but when I got there, there weren't protesters any¬ 
where. 


We were counting on the city being so out of police control that our squat 
would fly under the radar for a couple of days, long enough for many people to 
know about it Then we’d announce that we were going to serve free food every 
night in the squat and hold the building until the end of the war. If we could get 
large crowds to come, the space would develop a life of its own. People would pro¬ 
pose ideas for the space and make their own plans there. If enough people were 
coming to eat, after a few days, there might be enough people who took it seriously 
enough to try and defend the squat from arrest 

Back in my room, I kept hearing the helicopters. I had the distinct edgy feeling 
that the march had not ended, would, in fact, never end. The sounds of sirens and 
shouts echoed up to my window. The Saturday night streets seemed to seethe with 
undeclared war. 

Or it could just get busted right away. Who knew? But even if it only lasted a 
day, I’d feel pretty good about taking back some space and feeding a couple hun¬ 
dred folks in it We had nothing to lose. 

I see Marco at the spokes meeting, and marvel at the coincidence. I had found his 
old band's tape at Thrift Town that day for only a dollar and had been happy to buy it. 
The tape's best song, I think, is "Laughing Babies and Sneezing Dogs", a song about 
living in a dreary house with a million people in The Mission and dreaming of how, 
one day, we'd all live in the country together instead in some beautiful place. Marco 
still lives on Capp Street. The song was recorded in 1988. 

We put our own locks on the front door and slowly moved supplies in while the 
US moved troops slowly into the Persian Gulf. We spent weeks planning every¬ 
thing: who would bring the food, who would talk to police, how to maintain safety 
and security. By the time March 20 came we were ready. 

The two nights before the morning of the shutdown, I was out very late. One 
night, I went out with Bochay and wheatpasted xeroxes of the Chronicle front page 
from the day after the first Gulf War started in 1991. The headline declared boldly, 
"Thousands Take The Bay Bridge". The next night, I went out with Ivy and Andrew, 
covering up billboards with big, crudely-made, hand painted signs, saying things like, 
"S.F. Stops Wars!" and "When the bombs fall down, we shut the City down!" 

All of our planning for the squat opening on the night of the big protests had 
left us without a plan for the day of the proposed shutdown. Many of the PAW 















group decided to just ride our bikes around town all day. One plan was that a 
group of us could ride in a circle in an intersection, blocking traffic, while a couple 
of us used twine, or yam to create an impassable, but fairly safe barrier that we'd 
leave behind, with an anti-war banner draped over it. The rest of the time, we 
could join up with groups of other riders on mini-Critical Mass rides throughout 
town. We'd all agreed to do our best to not get arrested during the day so that we'd 
be there to run the squat opening at night 

On Wednesday, when Bush's deadline passed and the war actually started, there 
was a long, somewhat discouraging march through the pouring rain. Then, we had a 
long, late night meeting, where most of the PAW group got to go inside and actually 
see the squat for the first time. After the meeting, Erin, who was in town, shared a 
bottle of wine with me at my office. Sitting there, exhausted and wet, in a fairly clean 
office space, just hours before the long-awaited street war was strange. It made me 
think of the Hemingway war novels, the long parts where the war is actually in effect 
overall, but its winter and nothing is happening, or the main character's on leave, get¬ 
ting drunk, far from the front. So much of this year has felt that way. 

On the morning of the long awaited day of file shutdown, the streets looked 
anything but shutdown as we met up at 7th and Market at 7:00 AM. There were 
five of us, totally bleary-eyed and sleep-deprived, my bike basket overflowing with 
twine, yam, and banners. Traffic flowed normally all around us. I suggested we 
pull these police barricades at 6th Street across Market, but it didn't seem like there 
were enough of us to block file traffic pouring into town from the 6th Street freeway 
connection. Where was the damn Street War we'd heard so much about ?!? We 
had no way of knowing it at the time, but there were already people locking down 
at that moment all over file Financial District and at various freeway off ramps. It 
would still be a couple of hours, though, before traffic this far up Market would slow 
to a trickle and finally stop. 

SF IndyMedia reports, breaking news wire from 3/20 protests: 

7:55 AM intersections being blocked 3rd/Folsom, 5th and Mission, Mission and 
Van Ness, Fell and Franklin (arrests about to happen), Fell and Van Ness, Bush and 
Powell, Market and Sansome, recruiting station at Davis St., Bechtel HQ at Market 
and Beale, Harrison and Fremont freeway ramp (300 people) 

8:00 AM Police violence reported outside UK consulate and outside Bechtel. 

8:30 AM Lockdown on Van Ness near Market. People locked to big cement 
blocks. Police are sawing people out. At Pine people are blocking street with newspa¬ 
per racks. At Oak and Gough, intersection blocked by people with pink flags. 

Minutes later, we were still confusedly standing at 4th and Market, with no signs 
of protest anywhere, trying to figure out if we could get a banner across Market 
Suddenly, we saw these punk looking kids walk quickly up through the crowd, on 
either side of the street One across the street signaled to file two on our end, who 
then, in a very business-like manner, took out an enormous wrench and opened 
the valve on the fire hydrant on file comer. The kids on the far comer got theirs 
open just at the same time and, suddenly, two great blasts of water shot out across 
Market Street, meeting in the middle of the street to form a wall that brought a line 
of cars to a screeching halt. Just as quickly, the kids had scurried off, bolting down 
side streets. Fuck yeah! The shutdown was on! 

8:50 AM Police say half force on street. Protests taking place "all over the City". 

Police say 15 intersections blocked. "Worst traffic jams ever". Report that at 
Montgomery and Clay, police filling barricades with water to prevent cars from driv¬ 
ing into the building. Gay Shame is holding Gough and Market - 200 people. 

8:55 AM Barricades at Stockton and Grant. Channel 2 says "If you don't have to be 
downtown, don't go" and "As soon as protesters are arrested, more sit down. This 
looks like it will go on all day." Woo-hooHH! Its working! 

9:50 AM 1000 people at 1st and Mission headed towards Market to meet about 1000 
people that have taken over Market and Montgomery and have formed a liberated 

zone. 

Much of the rest of the shutdown was a blur for me. I just rode my bike around 
all day in the sun! For awhile the five of us rode the length of Brannan, bringing 
traffic to a crawl. Then we met up with a pretty large crew of about 30 cyclists at 
UN Plaza and rode around with them. We specifically chose to ride up and down 
from 5th to 10th streets, weaving in and out of the South of Market freeway con¬ 
nector streets for a couple of hours at mid-day. This first ride set the tone for the 
whole day. Here we had a mid-sized, fairly diverse group of folks, ranging from 
gray haired liberals to punks with black masks, riding and chanting excitedly, every¬ 
one treating each other pretty well. We chose the direction of the ride together and 
no one got pissed when the punks would drag dumpsters or newspaper boxes into 
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the streets, leaving them behind us to further clog things up. The . 
ride was fun, but vigilant and serious about making sure the 
streets were, in fact shut down. 

11:35 AM 1500 people heading west on Market, crowd is growing. 

12:42 PM Appears to be mass arrest happening soon at 7th and 
Market. Police are pushing people down Market towards Civic 
Center. Protesters are still at Market and Kearney and Market and 
Montgomery. Huge police presence at Federal Building. Police 
have pepper spray and rubber bullets loaded. 

Market Street was the epicenter of everything, and in the 
early hours of the shutdown I saw some funny stuff there. First, 
there was the lone pro war protester, who, while stuck in traffic 
at 8th and Market, had mounted his SUV and was holding up a 
homemade poster that read, "Go War!" While people half-assed- 
ly argued with him, Ivy tried to let the air out of his tires. Soon 
after, still in front of the Orpheum, I was leaning on this city trash 
can, watching some older hippie-types, who were holding die 
intersection with linked arms and a banner, when a young Black 
Blocker came up to me. Through his mask he said, "Excuse me, 
for just one second, sir," and motioned to the trash can. 1 stood 
back and watched while he, first, took the two beer bottles he 
was carrying and put them in the recycling receptacle on top and; 
then, second, flipped the huge, cement container over on its side 
and dragged it into the center of the intersection! 

1:38 PM We are hearing reports of people trying to break into the 
Federal Building. There is a window broken. 



It was from Market Street that you could most easily tell that 
the Shutdown was working. By the middle of the day, you could 
stand at 8th and look East and not see any traffic for blocks. The 
beauty of the decentralized, disorganized attack was that you 
could see the results without knowing what everyone else was 
doing, though, on the course of our ride, we ran into some huge 
marches a couple of times. At 4th and Howard, we almost got 
penned in with a group of hundreds of protesters that the police 
were trying to corral, but we rode down Minna Street, the alley, 
and got away, only to regroup an hour later at UN Plaza. 

Another time, we were slowed by protesters facing off with a line 
of riot cops who were guarding file SF Shopping Mall. A girl with 

a bike cart ran up to us and asked if we wanted any food. She _ 

was with Food Not Bombs, who were riding around all day with carts of food, making sure protesters got to 
sign that our modest group of bikers was tied in to a larger, organized event, but we still didn't know what it 


‘Anarchy’: City’s 
wave of protests 

Mass arrests in daylong action 


BY J.K. DINEEN 

Of The Examiner Staff 

An unprecedented day of social unrest 
brought business grinding to a halt in 
much of The City Thursday as tens of 
thousands of antiwar demonstrators 
blocked intersections and clashed with a 
police force that at times seemed over- 
whelmed. 


1,100 arrests and Muni buses continued 
to cart hundreds of cops in riot gear from 
one hot spot to the next as roving bands 
of protesters clashed with police from 
Union Square to the entrance to Sixth | 
Street. 

At an emergency press conference at | 
the Office of Emergency Services Thurs¬ 
day night. Assistant Chief Alex Fagan I 


it to eat on the streets! This was 1 

looked like. 


3:57 PM 4000 people are headed towards 7th and Mission to rescue some people that have been stuck there. Police seem amazed by the stamina 

and militancy of protesters. 

6:34 PM Howard and Fremont Streets, crowd estimate now at 5000. Police motorcycles reportedly zooming into crowd. Traffic on the Bay 

Bridge backed up completely. 

After riding bikes all day, around file Embarcadero, up Broadway and through the tunnel, on Van Ness, all through South of Market, we 
all split from the group to report to duty at the squat I grabbed a six pack and took a long awaited slug of cold, fresh Anchor Steam while 
standing in the middle of shutdown Market Street Just then, a man went past me, pushing a shopping cart. He had a big radio in the <^rt 
that was blasting the urgent news. "...Market Street, the Financial District, and huge swaths of file City have been shut down for most ot the 
day..." Moments later, we were unfurling our banner that read "Its not the war; it's the way we live!" over the front door. It was a victory 
beer! 


From the opening of the Punks Against War zine, handed out for free at the squat: 

"While the lines are being drawn and the whole world waits for war, we're already getting our asses kicked here at home. The budgets for our 
community's health care and education resources have been looted to finance a war that the whole world is against. The PATRIOT ACT has 
effectively suspended many of our civil liberties in the name of a war on terrorism that we are told will never end. Immigrants are being 
detained indefinitely and, here in this city, homeless people fill the streets, sleeping in front of vacant buildings like this one. 

At the squat, the group was putting fresh lightbulbs in the hallways and toilet paper in all the bathrooms. There were buckets of beans 
and rice and tons of free bread for file meal. Anandi and Zara turned the water on. We were all moving kind of slow, because we were so 
happy about how the day had gone. We shut down the City AND we had our own building to have a party in. Meanwhile, out in the 
streets, the protests were still going strong. I went out to get a hammer from my place, a couple blocks away, and watched several large,^ 
unruly marches of several hundred people heading off in different directions all at once. Passing file Orpheum, now staging Mel Brooks 
The Producers ("Springtime for Hitler!"), 1 saw it was covered in anti-war graffiti. 

8:00 PM 6000 strong at Market and Castro streets. 

10:00 PM 500 marching down Howard. March is festive , shows no signs of slowing down. 











11:30 PM 600 people marching through the Haight. 


The vibe was real sweet in the squat that night Everybody seemed pretty happy to get to 
come into an illegally occupied space to eat a good, free mea, drink a beer, and discuss the 
day's events with everyone. A year later, Erin Yanke would put out issue #7 of her audio 
zine, Life During Wartime, which featured interviews she did with people in the squat that 
night who talked about the shutdown. You can hear the excitement and urgency of the day 
in their voices. Listening to it over a year later, I got up and started pacing around my room, 
energized by the voices on the tape! 

"Signs at protest marches proclaim "Another world is possible ," but how? What would it 
look like? We don't have the means to figure it out under the system we live under. We don’t 
have the time, we don't have money, and we don't have space so we can't decide how we’re 
going to live. We're not here to say, "Let the sanctions work" or "Give the weapons inspectors 
more time". We're here to say that we don't want to participate in a capitalist system that is 
dangerous to people and harmful to the world. We're here to have self-determination in our 
communities." 

But in some ways, the squat event wasn't that interesting. The crowd was small, maybe 
only a little over a hundred, and it was all punks. The experiment of bringing the "normal lib¬ 
erals" to "the next level" that Zara had envivioned never really materialized. Maybe the flyers 
we passed out that said "Punks Against War!" really big had something to do with the 
turnout? Looking back, this was a situation where our name worked against us. 1 suspect 
that the crowd would have grown in successive days as we hoped, if the shutdown had con¬ 
tinued with Thursday's energy. But, Friday was to be a whole different day. 

And now the war is here. The stock market is, cheerfully, up in expectation. Bush has, at 
last, brought us to a time when brute force threatens not only reason but MEANING We must 
violate the UN’s resolution in order to uphold it. We must start a war in order to have peace. It 
is text book Orwellian Doublespeak, delievered with an unflagging passion and intensity that 
evokes the determination of Orwell's "boot stepping on a human face forever". In a few hours, 
our country will start to kill many thousands of innocent Iraqi civilians in an unprecedented 
horror show of bombing, meant to "shock and awe" all opposition. This is a "liberation" that 
can only evoke similar "liberations" at Dresden, in Tokyo. 

The Direct Action Networks' flyers leading up to the shut down had said, basically, stay 
home from work and go downtown to protest on the DAY AFTER the war started, and that 
was what happened. The next day, apparently everyone had to go back to work. Waking up 
in the squat, you could hear the traffic out on Market Street and just tell that it was not going 
to be the same kind of day. Sure enough, without Thursday's massive numbers, Friday was 
one long ass beat from one end of Market Street to the other. 

On Friday, all law went out the window. The cops had lost control of the City, yesterday, 
and were embarrassed and PISSED. There were riot cops everywhere, rows thick, who 
weren't going to let it happen again. Anyone looking like a "protester", like Ivy, Melissa, and 
Rachel, was stopped and searched. Cops were targeting bicycles, too, because the bikes had 
been so effective in the shutdown. They were pulling people over and threatening to confis¬ 
cate bikes. 

Early in the day, there were protesters locked down all over the Financial District and 
things were at a standstill, but there weren't enough people to sustain it. After 300 arrests by 
11:00 AM, it was over. Our group rode around, watching really small protests brutally 
attacked and seeing bikes confiscated. After awhile, we decided to go home and lay low for 
the day until it was time to open the sqaut for the show and food that night 



Anti-war demonstrators link arms and sit in the intersection of Fifth and Mission streets^ 




























































in Francisco police officers play touch football behind the Old Mint near Fifth and Mission! 


to kill time while standing by as reinforcements during war protest 


When I reported to the squat that night to open it up, things looked bad. The 
cops had surrounded three separate marches and were slowly doing mass arrests, 
all within one block of the squat. I wasn't sure if they knew about the squat, but we 
were surrounded either way. "Well," I thought. "Overt IS covert!" We went inside 
and began preparing for the meal and show anyway, and opened the doors as 
planned at 8:00. About a hundred people were eating when the cops showed up. 

I was working the door. My job was to lie to them as long as possible, but 
absolutely not let them in the door. While the three cops got out of their car, some¬ 
one went into the squat to warn everyone and prepare our evacuation plan. The 
cops came to the door and started asking a lot of questions, loud, aggressive. I 
remained calm. 1 said, "This is a private party. We're having a dinner and music. 
Can I help you?" The cops wanted to know who said we could just come in and 
have a dinner in someone else's building?!? I feigned shock. "1 don't know what 
you're talking about, officer. We rented this place from John Barbagelata." 

This went back and forth for awhile. The cops produced the owner of the bar 
next door, who insisted that he had been entrusted by the owner to watch the place 
and that no one, to his knowledge, was to rent the place. I started to get pissed. 
"Look! What is this all about?!? Let's clear this up, OK? Well CALL the landlord." 

Confused by my taking the lead, the cops said, "Uh, OK..." Meanwhile, Zara 
was in the other room, changing his voice mail greeting so that it said, "This is 
Barbagelata Realty. Office hours are between 9 and 5, Monday through Friday. 
Please leave a message, etc." 

I said, 'Wait here. I'll go get the rental agreement and then well call the land¬ 
lord." The cops waited patiently at the door, while 1 went and checked to see how 
the evacuation was going. I let everyone know it was serious, that they were really 
going to come in. Then I went back. Out front, there were now many more cop 
cars, but the three cops were still there. I said, "OK, the guy's coming out with the 
contract. It'll just be a moment." 

The cops seemed to recover their resolve. They said, "Look! We're coming in 
here! That's it!" 

I said, "I don't think you should go in there now." 

The cop looked enraged. "What do you MEAN?" 

I said, "I think if you go in there now, you may have a situation on your hand 
that you can't handle," and nodded, sadly. This went back and forth for a bit, too, 
with the cop arguing about just what they could handle, until the second cop cut 
the first one off and motioned inside. I saw they were going for it and tried to get 
the door closed, but couldn't, as all three of them pushed against it and pushed me 
out of the way. A bunch of other cops followed them in the door. 

I am proud that our carefully planned evacuation drill worked. While I'd been 
delaying the cops' entrance, the back door had been opened into the alley. As the 
cops marched in and more arrived out front, they seemed to think that they were 
backing the crowd into the comer. But the closer they got, the smellier the crowd 
got, until we had all filed calmly out the back door, avoiding a single arrest! With 
the golden dome of City Hall now in sight, I stepped into the clear on Fell Street., 
and ran the other way. 
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Cassandra Brown carries her anti-war banner onto the Highway 101 
overpass at Vermont Street in San Francisco. 


The two days after the war started were two of the most 
intense days of protest in Bay Area history. Police arrested 646 
people in the two days, a protest record. For weeks protests con¬ 
tinued -sometimes spontaneous and sometimes planned- but 
they occurred in a city unquestionably under police control. 

After the protesters that shut down the City disappeared, the riot 
cops remained, lining the entrances of Nordstrom’s or Macy's, as 
if Ihey had always been there and you just hadn't been able to 
see them before. 

Obviously, we had no illusions that our protest was going to 
stop the war from happening, but it was hard to put everything 
in your life on hold to plan these actions for months, and then, 
when it was over, have the war remain the dominant thing in 
your life. The "shock and awe" bombing was reducing Baghdad 
to rubble, and the war was still happening in our own streets 
every day. 

The day after the squat got busted, I skipped out on a legal 
march to go to band practice. When practice was over, I thought 
I'd go home and rest up for the first time in weeks, but I turned on 
Enemy Combatant Radio, the pirate radio station that was cover¬ 
ing the protests, just in time to hear "We’re here at 7th and 
Market where hundreds of people are flooding the intersection.” 

So much for resting up; the breakaway march was fighting the cops in front of my building! I showed up just in time to watch riot cops drag¬ 
ging a couple of my friends down the street by their hair, as the cops prepared a mass arrest. 

What was hardest to take, as the war shifted into gear, was the maddening sense of suddenly living in an atmosphere of complete unre¬ 
ality. The local media that had been against the war and sympathetic to protesters before the war started, were now saying we had to 
"Support the troops", and, in this most anti-Bush of cities, were now rabidly anti-protester. Clear Channel started organizing pro-war rallies 
across the nation and the media dutifully covered them, as if they were genuine outpourings of grassroots sentiment 

Suddenly, those of us who had shut down the City were now "The Protesters", an alien race of simple-minded, 17 year olds whoVe 
never worked a day in their lives, numbering only in the low thousands, who had apparently descended upon The City from all across the 
nation simply to fuck with us good San Franciscans, who were ALREADY against the war, but just needed to get to work on time, dammit! 
The reality that tens of thousands of working class SF residents had stayed home from work to take part in the shutdown was being denied. 

As my friends were being arrested at 7th and Market, I saw KRON show up. The reporter ran out and started interviewing the driver of 
the car that was first in line on 7th, now stuck at the light. 

Instead, The Protesters were now being BLAMED for the situation we were in. 

The cops arbitrarily declared that the shutdown had cost SF $1.8 million in police 
pay alone. Mayor Brown and some members of the Board of Supervisors incredi¬ 
bly started cynically saying that it was BECAUSE of the protests that the City's 
health care and education programs were going to be cut! 

One night, on Market Street, I saw about 10 senior citizens marching on the side¬ 
walk with signs reading things like, ”Grannies For Peace". Alongside trudged about 
35 riot cops in full gear. This excessive force was a fairly common sight, as the cops 
were getting paid time-and-a-half overtime pay. At protests, sometimes cops would 
taunt, "Thanks guys! I’m going to finally get a new big screen TV out of this!" 

Willie Brown made another statement to the eager press, cheerfully reprinted 
as fact, that "85% of these people don't even live here!" It seemed preposterous to 
say that The Protesters weren't from San Francisco when the City had routinely 
been the site for several marches of 100,000 people and up over the past 8 
months. I wondered what percentage of SFPD actually lived in the City. Or how 
many of the workers in the Financial District that had been blocked from getting off the freeway on their way to work. 

Empirical evidence would suggest that the City's residents don't really hate the protesters so much. I went on the first Critical Mass ride 
after the shutdown. We were cheered by stalled drivers, flashing the peace sign. People got out of their cars to watch and wave and some 
folks leaned out of a stalled #71 Haight bus to give me hi-five as I rode by. SF gets the point: 5000 bikes in the street is NOT 5000 cars 
during a war for oil. 

Unfortunately, Direct Action organizers started believing the bad press and publicly declared they were switching tactics, to only protest 
directly the war profiteers, like Bechtel and the Carlyle Group. It does make sense, anticipating smaller numbers, to focus on smaller targets, 
but there was a feeling, somehow, that the organizers were apologizing for the success of the shutdown. Within a week of the shutdown, the 
new protests had degenerated into mere civil disobedience actions, with groups linking arms, or worse, doing yoga in front of the 
TransAmerica Pyramid. It seems too easy to make fun of Yoga For Peace, a real "tactic" from the time. I will only say that history has shown 
how ineffective the anti-war movement in San Francisco has been since it renounced its only successful tactics. 

It took me awhile to notice what was different about this morning, but then it hit me: No helicopters. I live on Market Street and there’s 
been police helicopters buzzing my building for weeks, since Bush’s deadline to Iraq passed. Is the war over and things are back to normal? 
What would "normal" look like now after a week of many of the City's residents fighting the cops on the street? 

I learned a lot from the SF Shutdown. I saw firsthand how much power people can have when they work together and I saw that people 
have that power all of the time, even in periods of history when they may be feeling more powerless. I saw how fragile the day to day of 
the system really is, how dependent it is on everyone's compliance. Tactically, I learned something that folks going to ministerial trade sum¬ 
mits to protest could learn, that decentralized, disorganized tactics may work far better than always attacking the symbolic point of power 
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where die most police are, fifce tryina to "take down die fence'at the FTAA 
meetings. And, of course, / had my Tong term bebef reinforced that it is far 
better to outwit and outnumber the cops than it is to direcdy engage them 
in hand to hand combat, whenever possible. 

But most of all, I learned not to let die corporate media that we despise 
decide what tactics we should be using! It doesn't make any sense to spend 
half of our time protesting die media as a corporate puppet of the ruling 
doss and then try to tailor our message to please them. When the 
Chronicle uses up that much ink denouncing the protesters, it means 
theyre actually threatened. Contrast die virulent press after the protests to 

again and 

As the war and the summer wore on, it became harder and harder to 
remember just what a day in that shut down city had felt like. It was hard, 
too, to listen for so long to all the bad things that were said about us in the 
media. Listening too long could warp your perspective, divide you against 
your instincts about how to act out of conscience, make you doubt your 
own possibility to be effective at all. We never got a catchy name like 
"Battle of Seattle" to describe our historic day. I write this to create a con¬ 
text to consider die success of that day and to revive die memory of what it 
felt like to stand with so many on a protester controlled Market Street I 
want to stand there again. 
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After weeks of protesting the war, we finally decided if you can't beat them, 
then join them. Why not? Thus was bom the April Fool's Day Pro-War Parade, 
that Rachel and Melissa put on. 

We all met at City Hall at 5:00 on April 1st for a pre-parade rally. Of course, 
all three local news networks were there, cameramen waiting on the lawn across 
from City Hall. The media will completely downplay the importance of DAYS of 
non stop anti-war protest, but will always bend over backwards to make a 45 
person PRO-war rally seem like a significant moment in human history. As we all 
started showing up, an unruly gang of punks and queers in ill-fitting suits, wigs, 
and weird, yuppie shoes, carrying signs reading "More Blood For Oil!" and "Give 
War a Chance!", though, the news crews realized they'd been had. Still, they 
stuck around, and the guy from KRON was totally cracking up while filming 100 
people on the City Hal steps, chanting, 'We want war! France is stupid!" 

Next, it was time to march. First stop was the SF Public Library, a long time 
money-losing venture that has been clearly wasting taxpayers' monies for CEN¬ 
TURIES. Why spend all that money on BOOKS when we can use it for tanks or 
something? You're supposed to be quiet at file library, but fuck that! It was time 
to stand up and expose their unpatriotic behavior! We stood on the steps, loudly 
chanting, "Shut it down! Shut it down!", demanding "smart bombs, not smart 
people!" while puzzled readers looked down at us from the top floor windows. 
They'll see! 

Next, we headed down Market Street towards Nordstrom's and the SF 
Shopping Mall, singing "All we are saying, is give war a chance!" A small crew of 
cops had also gathered to follow us and see just what in the hell we thought we 
were up to. What media was left wondered if you could film cops as they 
attacked pro-war marchers? The message was confusing, for sure. 

People in cars honked and gave the thumbs up, obviously assuming we were 
one of those traitorous ANTI-war parades that everyone had been having. The 
crowds on file sidewalk weren't sure what was up, either. Some people got file 
joke but others seemed mad and we'd have to wink and say, "April fools!" to 
them so they'd laugh. It was OK, though, because, really the whole parade was 
for our own sanity anyway. After weeks of this shit we needed a good laugh. 

It makes sense that no one got it; it was after all, too obvious. With its malls, 
chain stores and dying homeless people, the very sfreet already, in some way, 
screams 'We want war!" It was implicit in our society's values, and now we were 
in fact in a war and life was just going on. What was amazing was actually walk¬ 
ing down this street and saying the subconscious message out loud. We yelled 
and chanted, "More blood for oil!" the whole way down the street, until we 
arrived at the mall. 

Anandi and I had come dressed as the Black Bloc, but, instead of spray paint 
or bricks, we had a spray bottle of glass cleaner and a squeegee. Abercrombie 
and Fitch, at 5th street, has an enormous plate glass window that has been 
repeatedly broken at protest marches. When we came to it, Anandi and I broke 
out of the crowd, running to the window, squeegee in hand. We quickly sprayed 
it with cleaner and started vigorously washing it! The crowd broke into a chant, 
"Bombs are dropping! Lets go shopping! Bombs are dropping! Lets go shop¬ 
ping!" Later, I was told that cops ran hard from the back of the crowd to grab us, 
only to look really, really pissed when they saw what we were actually doing. 

A block away, we gathered again in front of the gleaming new Old Navy 
store. When we rushed the glass front door, a store employee jumped in our 
way, closing the door and locking it! A small line of shoppers who were about to 
leave the store stood helplessly now, trapped just behind the glass, looking 
appalled and scared as Anandi and I deemed the window. 

Sorry, folks. You asked for it What we're for is what we'll get. Now you're 
locked in the chain store forever and its time to clean file windows! More blood 
for oil! 

While we carefully squeegeed the glass, inches from shoppers who were 
scowling and pounding on the windows, the crowd of pro-war demonstrators 
behind us was just getting warmed up. All up and down that block of Market 
Street, you could hear file Pledge of Allegiance being sung loud and proud, 
under file Old Navy's huge American flag. 
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